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Jet Performance: 
Doing More With Less 


The airlines did more in 
1976. More passengers. More 
safety. More freight. More 
service than ever before. 

They did all of this while 
using 809 million gallons less 
fuel than in 1973 when the 
fuel crunch hit. It’s a conser- 
vation record few other 
industries can match. 

Here at a glance is the 
airline performance checklist 
for 1976: 

Safety—Best year in commer- 
cial aviation history. 
Passengers—A]l-time high of 
223 million passengers 
boarded—up 18 million from 
1975. 

Freight—Ton miles carried 
exceeded 9 billion for first 
time. 

Mail—Eight out of every 10 
first class intercity letters 
moved by air. 
Fares—Average cost per mile 








Air Transport Associatio 


to air travelers rose less than 
the Cost of Living Index. New 
fares are making air travel 
even more of a bargain. 
Earnings—On revenues over 
$17 billion, earnings were 
about $400 million—or just 
over 2¢ on each dollar—half 
the U.S. industry average. 
Fuel Conservation—Com- 
pared with 1973, airlines used 
8% less fuel while carrying 

1 million more passengers— 
a 19% gain on passengers 
carried per gallon 

Looking to the future, it 

is forecast that airlines by 
1982 will be carrying more 
than 300 million passengers 
a year—400 million annually 
within a decade. This will 
require airlines to spend 


billions of dollars to modern- 
ize with quieter, more fuel- 
efficient jets. 

As the predominant 
intercity public transportation 
system, the airlines will con- 
tinue to help meet the 
nation’s energy challenge 
while keeping America on 
the move 


THE AIRLINES 
OF AMERICA 


Public Transportation at its best. 


of America, 1709 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D 





never realized that 
Teamsters are 


Helicopter pilots for construction work, engineers in the helicopter factories 
and in the commercial end of the airline division, they represent commercial 
pilots, flight engineers and navigators 


TEAMSTERS are firemen in various areas of the country and TEAMSTERS are in aerospace. They are the pilots who fly the 
in all forms of firefighting smoke jumpers for brush fires, and missiles back to the Cape. They are ground support and engineers 
they support the crews as oilers, machinists and maintenance on the missile launches 


TEAMSTERS are nurses, nurses aides, dental and optical! lab TEAMSTERS are school administrators in grade school, high 
technicians throughout the country school and college 


TEAMS 1S 


A part of the American Life 


\ 
ww 


TEAMSTERS are. . . in the movie industry. They represent the people who move cam- 
era equipment, many extras in support of stunt drivers, drivers for props, wardrobe 
and scenery. 
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America’s Largest Cadillac Dealer 


WNIRODUCES 


TOTAL LEASING 


1977 Monte Cano 


SOs. 


Air Conditioning, Tinted Glass, Vinyl 
Roof, Automatic Transmission, Radio, 
Rear Defogger, Power Brakes, Body Side 
Mouldings, Deluxe Wheel Covers. 

This 12 month closed end lease is based 
on an $800 Down Payment. 


CHEVROLET:PON TTAC:-OLDSMOBILE: BUICK CADILLAC 


we also lease all other makes and models 


1977 Coupe de Ville 


is )... Bosc 


Cabriolet Roof, Four Season Air Condi- | 
tioning, Electric Rear Window Defogger, 
Leather Interior, AM/FM Stereo, 6 Way 
Power Seat, Plus all the standard Cadillac 
extras. Floor mats, trunk mats, right side 
mirror. 
This 12 month closed end lease is based 
on a $1500 down payment. 
Now, Potamkin offers total leasing — total lease with our salesman (open or closed 


leasing designed to accommodate your end; one, two, or three years). 


special leasing needs. Total Leasing Convenience. Come in and 
Just name it and Potamkin will lease it. see how the world of Potamkin is growing 
Choose the car and custom tailor your own to serve you better. 


POJAN 


A Division of Potamkin Cadillac Corp. 


EAST SIDE WEST SIDE 
YORK AVENUE at 60th STREET ELEVENTH AVENUE at 55th STREET 


(212) 838-4400 (212) 581-1700 
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Problems 
14 At Forbes 


By Chris Welles 

There is foul weather ahead for 
the Forbes balloon. Once buoy- 
ed by a gossipy outspoken style, 
Forbes magazine is losing its dis- 


tinctive edge and seems poised. 


for a rapid descent. Add the fact 
that chief helmsmen Malcolm 
Forbes and James Michaels may 
bail out soon, and the future is 
all the more uncertain. Welles 
takes a look at the empire and 
the heirs into whose hads it will 
pass. 


Meanwhile 
At Fortune 


By Harvey Shapiro 

Fortune is stagnating, a victim of 
its formidable bulk and inability 
to stay close to the news. But 
managing editor Robert Lubar 
has set out to change all that. 
Light features now liven up the 
magazine and a task force is de- 
signing a fortnightly issue that 
may replace the present version. 
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By Steve Robinson 


If the business of America is 
business, it seems fair to wonder 
how well business is covered by 
the press. So MORE polled ex- 
perts all over the country and 
now presents the five reporters 
deemed the ‘‘Best In Business.’’ 


The Best 
In Business 








Then the Top Five cast a critical 
eye at their own work and offer 
some suggestions for improve- 
ment. 


3 How Mad Ave 
Picks Your Brain 


By Alan Levenstein 


If you ever wanted to talk about 
your toothpaste or Mercedes, 
you may just get the chance. Ad- 
vertisers want to hear from you 
and will pay you for your trouble. 
Consumers are meeting in ‘‘fo- 
cus groups’”’ all over the country 
and helping to design everything 
from new products to ad cam- 
paigns. ‘“‘It’s like talking to a 
shrink,”’ says one participant in 
Madison Avenue’s search for the 
perfect product. 





Departments 





4 Letters 
8 Hellbox 
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The Jody Watch: 
Powell 
Panned 


By Aaron Latham 


The last few presidential press 
secretaries haven’t given the of- 
fice a very good name. And Jody 
Powell isn’t off to a very prom- 
ising start. Disorganized, irre- 
sponsible and unprepared charges 
The White House press corp, the 
honeymoon is over. But it was 
funny while it lasted. Not that 








the press doesn’t like him, they 
do. They just aren’t sure that 
Powell will improve on the rec- 
ords of Ron-th-bad and Ron- 
the-not-much-better. 
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Advertising: 
How To Read 
The Back Pages 


By Ronald Henkoff 


At $12-15,000 a pop, the back 
page of The New York Times is 
one of the most expensive bulle- 
tin boards in town. Especially 
since the ads are designed for 
only 2% of the readers, the media 
buyers. Just how successful is 
this ad hype. And who the hell 
is the Cosmo Girl anyway? 


4 Television: 
TV’s Hottest 
Reporter 


By Jimmy Breslin 


Investigative reporter Mike An- 
dros, of television’s ‘‘The An- 
dros Files,’’ always gets his story. 
Jimmy Breslin, a more humble 
scribe, wonders just how he does 
it. This veteran of the saloon in- 
terview takes an opportunity to 
compare notes on reporting tech- 
niques and decides ‘‘The Bres- 
lin Files’’ would never make it 
on the air. And Steve Goldstein 
investigates the making of ‘An- 
dros’ and discovers that the pro- 
ducers are paranoid about ‘“‘real- 
ism.”’ 


Cover: 
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LE | Here 


BEE STING 

The article in your February 
issue is an amalgam of rumor 
and lies 

You have presented it as 
having been commissioned by 
New York magazine, yet not 
published in that magazine be- 
cause of the change in 
management. In fact, the ar- 
ticle was killed by the then- 
publisher, Mr. Felker. 

As a magazine claiming to be 
about journalism, you might at 
least have checked the more 
outrageous assertions. Because 
your magazine has, in the past, 
held a reputation for authority 
in the industry and because 
such articles acquire a spurious 
responsibility when left unchal- 
lenged, allow me, please, to 
correct the wilder allegations: 

1.Of the allegation that Er- 
nest Bridges collapsed and died 
after a two-hour quarrel with 
me, I had not even seen Mr. 
Bridges for two days, nor did I 
ever have a quarrel with him. 

2. Of the allegations of suicide 
by two young women who fig- 
ured, at widely different times, 
in reports in two of our publi- 





cations, I pointed out to your 
writer when he spoke to me 
about these personal tragedies, 
that I was not even aware of 
the two suicides. Nevertheless, 
he has presented the assertions 
and my answer so out of con- 
text as to give an entirely false 
and malicious impression. 

3. Of the allegation that The 
Australian’s world news cover- 
age is ‘‘little more than a few 
columns spread over three 
pages and sandwiched between 
advertisements,’’ The Austral- 
ian on a day-to-day basis carries 
more foreign news, news fea- 
tures and articles than any other 
newspaper in Australia, or, for 
that matter, Britain, and _ al- 
most all newspapers in Amer- 
ica. It is serviced by staff 
correspondents in New York, 
Los Angeles, London and 
Paris, by the foreign services of 
The Washington Post, Los An- 
geles Times, the Guardian and 
London Daily Telegraph, the 


Toronto Globe and Mail out of 


Peking, and United Press In- 
ternational. 

4.Of the allegation that The 
Sun was sold to me in the hope 





David Levine 

















that it would break me and, as 
a result, force me out of Fleet 
Street, it was sold because its 
publishers failed in their effort 
to re-launch it as a popular 
broadsheet after converting it 
from the old Daily Herald, and 
could not afford to follow the 
only course open to them, 
which we did—i.e. make it into 
a tabloid rival of their own 
Daily Mirror. 

5.Of the allegations, in 
quotes, by Mr. Donald 
Trelford (not Chelford, as you 
spell his name), the Observer’s 
editor, they are inaccurate in 
every particular. 

6. Of the allegations about the 
1975 Australian elections, they 
are also inaccurate in every 
particular. I was not in the 
country when the Constitu- 
tional issue was argued, suc- 
cessfully, by The Australian. | 
did not file reports to our 
newspapers, | did not supervise 
the presentation of news from 
the campaign, I did not spike 
copy, I did not dictate editor- 
ials. No member of the staff 
ever ‘‘demanded’’ that bylines 
be deleted and none were. Only 
one person resigned, and he 
was not the paper’s chief politi- 
cal correspondent nor even a 
member of its political staff; he 
did not resign because his stor- 
ies were continually killed— 
they weren’t. 

7. Finally, your allegations 
about my sister-in-law are also 
inaccurate and contemptible. 
They have nothing what- 
soever to do with the purport- 
ed subject of your story and 
prove the malicious basis for 
your article. 

—Rupert Murdoch 
New York, N.Y. 
POSTED 

In the January MORE 
(‘Murdoch Buys his 84th’’], 
Doug Ireland quotes me (in 
rough language) as saying that 
I tore down from a bulletin 
board a statement by New 
York Post Newspaper Guild 
Unit chairlady Barbara Yun- 
cker regarding cooperation 
with our new publisher Rupert 
Murdoch. 

This is absolutely false... . 
Mr. Ireland asked me to read 
the statement to him and I had 





my secrtary take it down from 

the bulletin board and I read it 

to him. Then it was put back on 
the bulletin board. 

—Miss Gerry 

New York Post 

New York, N.Y. 


DEAR WALTER 

Dear Mr. Cronkite: 

In the introduction to my 
October interview with CBS 
News Director Bill Small, I 
wrote that you were upset with 
some of Small’s on-air ap- 
pointments and that you re- 
ferred to them as ‘‘Small’s 
Turkey Farm.’’ In your No- 
vember letter to MORE you 
denied having uttered the re- 
mark, in order, I assume, to 
keep peace with your director 
and assuage the feelings of 
colleagues. 

But now you have gone too 
far. Last December you re- 
visited the ‘‘Turkey Farm”’ af- 
fair in a keynote speech before 
the Radio and Television News 
Directors’ Association Confer- 
ence in Miami. (See Variety, 
December 15). After lambasting 
the National Enquirer for run- 
ning an ‘‘interview’’ with you 
that you never gave, you criti- 
cized MORE and me for similar 
behavior: 

Virtually the same practice 

of unchecked alleged third 

party information is toler- 
ated by MORE magazine. 

One Philip Nobile cited me 

as having said something I 

never even thought, let 

alone said. | complained in 

a letter to the editor. | 

noted that Mr. Nobile had 

never attempted to check 
the matter with me. But in 
his printed answer Mr. 

Nobile ducked that rather 

basic allegation and simply 

said that he stood by his 
trusted sources. 
What kind of journalism 





CORRECTION 


We regret that in an article 


titled ‘‘Nation’s Agony”’ 
(February), The Nation 
magazine was described as 
‘notoriously insolvent.’’ It 
is not. 

















Endangered specie!- 
How to conserve your doe 
and make your bucks be 
“fruitful and multiply... 





1. “SUCCESSFUL INVESTING” 
gives plain-talking buy-and-sell advice, five 
days a week, to readers of smart papers coast 
to coast. Smart? The column is written by 
David R. Sargent, president of United Busi- 
ness Service Co., producers of the biggest and 
one of the oldest securities market letters in the 
country. Small investors especially, some with 
pitifully small take-home pay, ask for and get 
the benefit of Sargent’s expertise (and that of 
his staff of 250). Moreover, editors of sub- 
scribing papers have entrusted their own port- 

folios to his scrutiny. Now, That’s smart! 
Does Sargent follow his own 

advice? We put the ques- 

tion to him, and only 

then did he gruffly 

admit that he has 

made himself 

quite secure, 

thank you. 






























































Two sides of the same 
coin from 


Los Angeles umes 


Q 
1 QOUI 


Se de METRE TELL LE IEE 
Thomas B. Dorsey, Director and Editor 
Times Mirror Square, Los Angeles, 


2. *“*MONEY WATCH?” is a new three- 
a-week conservation column on the family- 
finance level. Conservation? Written by Carol 
Mathews, New York Post financial reporter 
for 12 years, the column covers the two thou- 
sand and two areas of money management 
other than securities, each with hidden down- 
spouts for one’s hard-earned spondulicks — 
Savings institutions, land frauds, supermar- 
ets, income taxes and dodges, retirement plan- 
ning, home mortgages, social security, credit 
cards, consumer traps, insurance, and so on. 
Hanging onto your purse in a crowd of pick- 
pockets — that conservation! 

Does Mathews follow her own 
advice? Sure, but she’s not 

in the millionaire class yet. 
She is starting to read 
**Successful 

Investing,”’ 

however... 
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have we come to? And that 

in a journal that presumes 

to monitor our peifor- 

mance. 

Well, I’m mad as hell. I know 
where, when, in what context, 
about whom and to whom you 
made the disputed remark. Let 
me refresh your memory as best 
I can without compromising my 
sources at the same time. In 
February of last year, Bill Small 
promoted four reporters to 
CBS News Correspondent. Ac- 
cording to a reliable CBS news- 
person, the list did not please 
you, especially since one of 
these promoted was a man of 
scant company reputation who 
had been passed over in the 
past. Thus you delivered the 
“Turkey’’ utterance. Short of 
being in the room myself, I 
couldn’t be more certain of the 
incident. 

Several CBS newspersons al- 
so confirm the cause of your 
unhappiness with Small’s hiring 
habits. Do you remember the 
line now? Would you consider 
retracting your official denials 
and apologize for comparing 
my reportage with that of the 


execrable Enquirer? _. 
Sincerely, 


Philip Nobile 
New York, N.Y 
BARBARAISMS 

Someone should tell John 
Simon that ‘‘repeat the state- 
ment a second time’’ (used in 
his article ‘‘Verbal Barbaraisms’”’ 
on Barbara Walters in your 
February issue) is a pleonasm. 
Or perhaps we should call it a 
‘*Simonasm.”’ 

—Lee Levitt 
New York, N.Y. 
DISHING DIRT 

It was disheartening to see 
yet another petty and banal se- 
quel to the great Barbara Wal- 
ters media hype. 

John Simon, whose vitriol 
typically seems to be reserved 
for the physical attributes of 
women he dislikes, labels Wal- 
ters insensitive, tasteless and 
vulgar. Yet this self-esteemed 
arbiter of good taste and man- 
ners coyly discloses _ that 
Walters is ‘‘as it happens, the 
daughter of a man who owned 
a large vulgar night club.’’ He 
also cryptically informs us that 
**her most powerful feature [is] 


... the muscle in her upper eye- 
lid.”’ 

This is criticism? While 
Simon patronizingly opines 
that the questions Walters asks 
in interviews are the ones 
“that have been trembling on 
every impeccably average pair 
of lips from Brentwood to 
Brooklyn,’’ Simon’s ‘‘review”’ 
of Walters’ book makes clear 
that he is no slouch when it 
comes to dishing the dirt. 

Laurie Quinn 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHY NOT THE BEST 

In my telephone interview 
with your good reporter I was 
quoted as having said: ‘‘There 
are only two or three artists who 
excel in all these talents, have 
editorial brains as well as talent- 
ed pens. I am credited as being 
one of them.”’ 

Never did I say that I am one 





of these two or three, and I 
don’t think I am one of these 
two or three. 
Ranan Lurie 
Greenwich, Conn. 
W.H. Masters replies: | am con- 
fused, but stand corrected. 
Never did I say that Mr. Lurie 
was one of the two or three tal- 
ents, only that he was credited as 
being so. By his own claim, UPI 
had named him to be the very 
best. 


THIEVES 

Editors asserting the origin- 
ality of their ideas [‘‘$8,000 
Hustle’’—February] somehow 
remind me of publishers telling 
the anti-trust division about 
the First Amendment: I won- 
der what they’re really up to. 

I might be able to generate 
more sympathy for Walter 
Nicklin and European Com- 
munity, whom MORE seems 





to think were the object of a 
J.P. Donleavy con, if I had not 
been reading Gore Vidal’s 
novel /876, the premise of 
which is an American writer, 
long expatriate, returning to 
the land of his birth in its gov- 
ernment’s Centennial year. 
Could Mr. Nicklin be 
familiar with the opening pages 
of 1876? Perhaps, to cite one 
passage, the lines in which the 
hero muses, ‘‘Already I could 
see the beginning of my first 
piece for the New York Herald 
(unless I can interest Mr. Bon- 
ner at the New York Ledger; 
he has been known to pay a 
thousand dollars for a single 
piece). ‘The New Rip Van 
Winkle, or How Charles 
Schermerhorn Schuyler Sailed 
to Europe Almost Half a Cent- 
uryASO...’T"” 
—Don Winter 
Washington, D.C. 








She stood in the casino at Kitz- 
bihel cleverly disguised as a 


I flirted with Lady Luck in Kitzbihel 


indoor sports, and the odds favor 
your chances. Still, flirting with 








fer 


Encounter 


beautiful girl, but I knew she was 
really Lady Luck, ruler of roulette, 
baroness of baccarat. It was 

no time to be shy. I took the 
plunge and asked her to join me 
for a glass of wine. She nodded. 
My luck changed for the better. 
Casinos in Austria offer favorite 


Lady Luck is always a gamble. 
But Austria’s casinos are set in 
such splendid surroundings that 
even when fate says “no” the land 
says “yes”. So everybody wins. 

I like risk. The wheel makes my 
blood run hot. But I never risk 
loosing pleasure. I place my bets 
in Austria. 

Asure thing: 

Encounter Austria to know the 
heart of Europe. 








I would like to Encounter Austria. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


For your copy of our booklet ENCOUNTER 


AUSTRIA, and for information on Austrian Airlines, 








ask your travel agent or send coupon to your nearest 
Austrian National Tourist Office: 
545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


3440 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90010 





200 E. Randolph Drive, Suite 5130, Chicago, IL 60601 


1007 N. W. 24th Ave., Portland, OR 97210 














iy he surf dashing upon her chy shore sounded 
7 a cacophony in the disappearing night. 


A lone gull swooped, a cackling reminder to the angry sea. 

Through the mist that crept along the edge of the 
cliff two figures moved eerily toward a climactic confrontation. 

A shiver of moonlight bathed their faces ashe reached 
out and swept her up tio his embrace. 

Ard wittithe passion born of conkinies he whispered, 
‘Did you know that Keren isa registered trademark of Xerox 
Corporation and, es abrand name, should be used only to 
identity its products and services? 
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HELLBOX 


10 Best censored stories . . . TV critics boycott CBS. 
.... General grounded .. . . About that Winston 
woman... . Breslin’s big bet . . . . Gore and guts 
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AIR FOLLIES 


TOPPLE 


GENERAL 





Editor-Pal Tried To Black 


Out Scandal 





Major General Harry J. 
Meir Jr. had triumphed over the 
horrors of World War II, the 
devastation of Tropical Storm 
Agnes—but it was the baby- 
blue shag lining his chopper 
that finally did him in. In Feb- 
ruary, Meir quit his $35,000 
post as commanding general of 
the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. His forced resignation 
came despite the best efforts of 
Henry H. Young, city editor of 
the Harrisburg Patriot, to black 
out the juicy military scandal 
that brought the general down. 

The first shots against Meir 
were fired by the January 30 
Pittsburgh Press, which dis- 
closed a joint FBI-State Depart- 
ment of Justice probe into Meir’s 
alleged use of military aircraft 
for personal pleasure. Next day 
the Patriot picked up the story, 
but readers didn’t learn the 
charges against Meir until the 
third paragraph. Of the story’s 
59 lines, nine discussed the sub- 
stance of the investigation, 10 
covered Meir’s ‘tno comment’’ 
and 40 were devoted to Governor 
Milton Shapp downplaying the 
seriousness of the allegations 
and to the highlights of the gen- 





eral’s career. 

Details of other ‘‘highlights’’ 
surfaced on January 31, when, 
after a three-month probe, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer revealed 
that Meir had spend $80,000 in 
taxpayer money to fly Air 
Guard transports to Labrador 
for a fishing trip, to Florida to 
visit his parents (and pick up 
grapefruit) and to Germany, his 
wife’s homeland (to pick up an- 
tique furniture). On February 1 


’ 


the Jnquirer broke the story 


of the Great Sport Coat Sale. It 
seems Meir was a partner in a fi- 
nancially troubled clothing firm. 
In order to raise cash, he ordered 
National Guardsmen to haul 
4,000 sportcoats in Guard 
trucks to his headquarters at 
Fort Indiantown Gap, near 
Harrisburg. There he held a 
clearance sale during 1972 sum- 
mer training, with senior Guard 
officers serving as sales clerks. 

Now this is the kind of stuff 
the press eats up. The Harrisburg 
Evening News, for example, the 
Patriot’s sister Newhouse pa- 
per, ran both /nquirer stories. 
But not a word appeared in the 
Patriot. 

It’s not hard to understand 





why. Henry T. Young occupies 
a unique position among Har- 
risburg newsmen: he is an hon- 
orary Civilian Aide to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, a post that 

has him working to improve the 
Army image among civilians. 
Instrumental in obtaining 
Young’s appointment was Gen- 
eral Harry J. Meir himself. In a 
telegram to Army Secretary 
Martin R. Hoffman in Novem- 
ber 1975, Meir wrote: ‘‘[Young’s] 
generous and unbiased coverage 
of Army activities in Pennsyl- 





most 
| newspaper in 


vania and nationwide has given | 
the Army a superb image in this | 
area. . . . Further, he is a life- | 
long Repubtican and holds an 
important position with the 
influential Republican 
Central Penn- 
sylvania.”’ 

In return for his ‘generous 
and unbiased coverage,” 
Young had _ been _ honored 
several times over the years by 
the National Guard Associa- 
tion, receiving the 1975 
Distinguished Service Award 
‘**for continuous, unselfish and 
outstanding support.’’ Meir 
and Young frequently visited in 
the Patriot newsroom and at 
the Gap. And their wives were 
friends as well, with Mrs. Young 
present on a 1975 Pennsylvania 
National Guard junket to the 
Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs. 

With all the snuggling going 
on, small surprise that the 
Patriot ignored the Inquirer re- 
velations in favor of a booster 
shot for the Guard’s sagging 
image. In a three-column, page 





General Harry Meir: Haberdasher, jetsetter and friend of 
local editor. 
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one story of dubious impor- 
tance, the Patriot reported the 
not-so-earthshaking news that 
Governor Shapp would request 
an increase in next year’s Penta- 
gon allocation of trainees for 
Fort Indiantown Gap. 

Unfortunately for General 
Meir, the Patriot was not the 
only paper in town. On February 
16, The Guide, a free weekly in 
Harrisburg, reported that the 
FBI-state probe had expanded 
to investigate charges that Meir 
had: 

—outfitted a military heli- 
copter with a bar and baby-blue 
shag carpeting for his personal 
use; 

—flown himself and his wife 
to Maryland and Delaware va- 
cation spots in Guard helicop- 
ters, and often stayed in mobile 
homes maintained by the gov- 
ernment for use during floods; 

—dispatched a_ twin-engine 
airplane to South Carolina to 
retrieve his Doberman Pinscher; 

—gave joy rides in Guard 
helicopters to civilian guests at 
his lawn parties; 

—had an Army nurse flown 
from West Virginia in an Army 
airplane ‘‘for purposes other 
than official business.”’ 

Although none of these tid- 
bits found their way into the 
Patriot, General Meir quickly 
found his way to the Governor 
to discuss surrender terms. In a 
front-page story announcing his 
resignation, the true-blue Patriot 
devoted precisely two lines to 
details of the probe while 
lavishing 104 lines on the Gen- 
eral’s self-praise in his letter of 
resignation and on_ glowing 
press release reports of his suc- 
cessor. 

Now what about all this? 

What indeed, says Henry 
Young, who claims his ties with 
the General had ‘‘absolutely ”’ 
nothing to do with the Patriot’s 
curious coverage—or non-cov- 
erage—of a major story. It was 
simply a matter of differing edi- 
torial judgments. ‘‘Every edi- 
tor doesn’t play the same story 
the same way,’’ explains the 
newspaperman-cum-flack. ‘‘I’ve 
never met another newspaper- 
man who has the = same 
judgment values I have.’ 
—RICHARD C. HALVERSON 
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BRESLIN 
BETS 


Stakes High; Would 
Columnist Kill to Win? 














One thing’s for sure: that 
Jimmy Breslin is a real fun guy. 
Consider, if you will, the night 
of February 2. After filing his 
column for the New York Daily 
News, Jimmy headed over to 
Costello’s, the local watering 
hole, for a little drink with his 
colleagues. Hot off the presses 
was the Night Owl edition of 
the News, with its front-page 
banner headline blaring, ‘‘Nab 
2 in Park Ave Doc’s Death.”’ It 
was classic Daily News stuff, 
and Breslin raved in admiration. 
His excitement was squelched 
when some News editors sug- 
gested that the murder headline 
would be upstaged in later edi- 
tions by President Carter’s fire- 
side chat. Daily Newsmen being 
sporting fellows, a one-dollar 
wager was made. Then Breslin 
began to brood, and as the night 
wore on he headed for the sal- 
oon’s pay phone. 

Meanwhile, in Westport, 
Connecticut, Bill Brink, News 
managing editor, was finishing 
an after-dinner drink when the 
telephone rang. According to 
eyewitness reports, Breslin 
whispered into the phone that 
he was across the street from 
the News building, had a gun 
and would march back to the 





office and shoot the night editor 
if the Night Owl headline were 
changed by the-last edition. The 
**Doc’s Death’’ banner was ‘‘in 
the best tradition of the News, ”’ 
Breslin boomed. 

Unfortunately for the handi- 
cappers among us, it’s not clear 
who won that dollar, because 
while the Carter story became 
the banner headline, ‘‘Doc’s 
Death’’ stayed on page one, al- 
though in a less prominent posi- 
tion. 

Says Breslin of the evening’s 
festivities: ‘*] don’t remember 
that. You know what happens 
in a saloon. I do love that head- 
line, but I don’t make bets. I 
only bet on the horses.”’ 

—LIBBY BIANCHI 


WHITE 
EDITOR’S 
BURDEN 


Slick Mag’s Boss On Tour 
To Meet D.C. Blacks 
Imagine Clay Felker in 
his New York heyday strolling 
the streets of Harlem in search 
of story ideas. Then sit back 
and relish the odyssey of Jack 
Limpert. Stung by charges that 
the slick, fat Washingtonian 
magazine is racist, editor Lim- 
pert has taken a 

















with the city and its black com- 
munity. 

The Washingtonian’s hot- 

selling October cover—four 
chocolate ice cream scoops atop 
a lone vanilla—took heavy licks 
because of its explosive white-on- 
black headline: ‘‘Can Whites 
Survive in DC? A ‘Chocolate 
City’ mentality is taking hold in 
the district. 
The lead story included anony- 
mous vignettes of white liberals 
who, finding themselves in the 
city’s minority, have become 
“realistic racists.”’ 

Charging the magazine with 
fostering racism through such 
articles, and through a January 
snob subscription _ letter, 
William Raspberry, black col- 
umnist for The Washington 
Post, wrote in a vitriolic Janu- 
ary 19 column: “‘If you’ve chosen 


two-month, 
leave of absence to get in touch: 
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to publish a magazine for rich 
whites, that’s fine by me (though 
I do wish you’d find another 
name for it—the WASP, for in- 
stance). If you merely ignored 
the rest of us, that would be 
legitimate. But you do mention 
blacks now and _ then—and 
nearly always negatively.”’ 

Limpert and publisher Larry 
Adler say they ‘‘felt sick’’ when 
they read this because both view 
Raspberry as philosopher-king 
of Washington race relations 
and once chose him Washing- 
tonian of the Year. Indeed, 
Limpert notes that he had as- 
signed Earl Byrd, a black Wash- 
ington Star reporter, former 
prisoner and janitor to write a 
balancing piece for the October 
issue—but ‘“‘Byrd didn’t meet 
the deadline and now feels 
badly.”’ 

Limpert, not feeling so great 
himself, wrote Raspberry a five- 
page personal response charac- 
terized by the columnist as 
“running the gamut from attack 
to apology to outrage to betray- 
al.”’ And off he went on an un- 
expected leave. He is currently 
spending his time ‘‘thinking, 
reading and seeing Washington 
and its black areas. Eight years 
is a long time to be chained to a 
desk. I think I'll be a better edi- 
tor when I return.”’ 

Until Limpert gets back, 
Washingtonian subscribers can 
curl up with such must-reading 
as ‘“‘Rating the Jug Wines,”’ 
“Tips on Elegant Decanters’ 
and ‘‘Washington’s Golden 
Shiksas.”” 

—ROZANNE WEISSMAN 
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The cover that sent editor 
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HELLBOX 


ALIAS 
ADAM-12 


Drug Ring Busted By 
Cop Posing As Reporter 








It was just your everyday in- 
stance of government-media 
collusion, as Rollo Taylor, edi- 
tor and publisher of West Vir- 
ginia’s Welch Daily News, put 
up his newspaper as a front for 
state police undercover drug ac- 
tivities. With only the managing 
editor in on the plan, Taylor 
agreed to ‘‘hire’’ as a reporter a 
young state trooper from the 
Criminal Intelligence —Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs 
Division. The trooper spent 
four months working out of the 
paper’s city room, doing occa- 
sional features to keep up ap- 
pearances. His purpose: to pose 
as a ‘‘free-swinging, good-time 
bachelor reporter’? who needed 
a fix. In the course of getting it, 
the ‘‘reporter’’ gathered enough 
information to bring about a 
huge drug bust that has already 
sent 24 persons to jail. Says 
Taylor: ‘‘The question of ethics 
never came up.”’ 

Indeed, Taylor is pleased as 
punch for contributing to a 
drug-free city. Others are not so 
pleased. In the West Virginia 
legislature, his action was called 
“‘detestable’’ and ‘‘reminiscent 
of Gestapo tactics.’” No harm 
done, says Taylor. Reporters 
aren’t so inviolable. Anyway, 
he’s tired of the ‘‘mantle of 
righteousness they do not de- 
serve.”’ 

Another chance to chip the 
mantle came when eight staffers 
from the Morning Herald in 
Hagerstown, Maryland sent 
Taylor a mailgram protesting 
his cooperation. They deplored 
the abandonment of sound 
Journalistic practices and the 
implications for eroding public 
confidence. Their conclusion: 
“We feel you have done the 
profession a great disservice.”’ 

Taylor returned the mailgram 











CHECK ITOUT 


DOES SHE? R.J. Reynolds forced to re- 
touch ad for Winston Woman (‘‘If it wasn’t 
for Winston I wouldn’t smoke’’) after letter, 
rumors suggest she was really he. Model’s 
body freckles and hair blowing in face may 
have looked like hairy chest and mustache, says 
Dancer Fitzgerald Sample adman David Boys. 
- . .Anonymous short story in February 
Esquire not written by J.D. Salinger as widely 
speculated. Author: Mag’s fiction editor Gor- 
don Lish Doris Day’s ex-financial ad- 
viser, Jerome Rosenthal, slaps New Yorker 
with $15 million libel suit. Cause: John Up- 
dike, in ’76 review of Day’s autobiography, 
called Rosenthal ‘‘swindler.’’ Day and pub- 
lisher William Morrow also sued for $20 mil- 
lion. In ’74 Rosenthal lost $22 million verdict 
to poor Doris for bilking her funds. 

OLD SPORT: Dick Schaap exits Sport af- 
ter increasingly long absences for TV work. 
Will write regular sports column for New 
West, play big role in NBC’s 1980 Olympics 
coverage 
len Drury’s next novel: Anna Hastings: The 
Story of a Washington Newspaper Woman. 
Heroine rises from cub reporter to town’s 
most powerful publisher. Speculation cen- 
ters on you-know-who Playboy En- 
terprises moves quickly to cash in with $50 mil- 
lion Playboy Hotel in Atlantic City 
berets required headgear for Newsday circula- 
tion staff. Symbolic of sales drop since Janu- 
ary price increases. Can switch to black berets 
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Super Jockey 
Steve Cauthen: 

subject of bio. 


Wide World 


when revenues increase. 

POT SHOTS: Clay Felker’s friends busy 
Ph.D. exam scores. ..... Harper’s Book- 
fall as retaliation by publisher George Hirsch. 
Hirsch left New York after losing power strug- 
gle with Felker; argued strenuously to dissuade 
New Times editor Jon Larsen from doing 
Felker piece. ..... Story’s author, Lucian V. 
Truscott IV, also had.run-in with Clay. Before 
New Times story ran, Felker sent customary 
legal threat accompanied by Xerox of nasty 
letter Lucian (then-Village Voice writer) sent 





Is she or isn’t she? 
Only Penthouse fans 
know for sure. 


Susan Trentacoste 
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Clay years back when Felker fired Voice editor 
Mary Nichols. Truscott departed soon after. . 
. . .New Times should have cited past relation- 
ships with Felker. 
KNOCK-OUT: Pete Hamill writing boxing 
Jean Ziegler wins tenure at Uni- 
versity of Geneva. Appointment stalled one 
year over his Swiss bank expose, A Switzer- 
land Above Suspicion. On _ publication, 
Ziegler’s academic credentials questioned by 
Geneva government. Local press joined attack 
by printing author’s not-so-brilliant M.A., 
Ph. D. exam scores. ..... Harper’s Book- 
letter folding G.P. Putnam’s sues Fred- 
erick Brisson, executor of late wife Rosalind 
Russell’s estate. Calls manuscript of actress’ 
autobiography unsatisfactory, asks return of 
$25,000 advance. Brisson negotiating with 
Random House. 
UNSUNG BEST: Nationwide hunt under- 
way for 10 Best Censored Stories of 1976. Cal 
State prof Carl Jensen will name names in 
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Reverend Moon 


tracing deliberate atempts to squelch signifi- 
cant stories. Early nominees: Laetrile scandal; 
Dalkon Shield; Mobil-Rhodesia connection; 
soaring death rate of Vietnam vets; swine flu 
fiasco. 

FINE LINE: David Levine back as Esquire 
contributing editor after brief resignation. 
Had felt confined by illustrating departments. 
Result: Monthly full-page drawings on any 
subject. First victims: David Frost and 
Richard Nixon Latest prices: Action 
Comics #1 (in mint condition): $4,200. First 
edition Archie: $60. Richie Rich: four bucks. 

NO JOKE: Carol Burnett, unamused, sues 
National Enquirer for $5 million. Enquirer re- 
ported Burnett had loud argument with Kis- 
singer in D.C. restaurant, offered patrons bits 
of her dessert, spilled wine on one diner and 
giggled. Enquirer efforts to dismiss charges— 
claiming ‘‘chilling effect’? on press freedom— 
denied by California Supreme Court 
N.Y. Times TV reporter Les Brown denies 
CBS overture to become network’s chief 
flack. Weeks later, given name of CBS veep 
he’d talked with, Brown changes tune. Said 
he: ‘‘When I talked to one of your people be- 
fore, | said that I had not been offered the job. 
Since then I remembered.”’ 

SUNSET: Reverend Moon’s new daily 
News World in rough going. Washington Post 
reports many ad giveaways. Moonies threaten 
suit unless Post donates $50,000 to disabled 
veterans or any ‘‘oppressed persons.’’ Sum 
supposedly covers Post revenues from ads 
bought by Communist countries. In New 
York, Moon may buy own newsstands to in- 
sure distribution This month’s leading 
candidates to buy The Nation: group led by 


Hamilton Fish IV and Victor Navasky. 

STAKES RACE: Swifty Lazar hustling bio 
of latest stable star, super-jockey Steve Cau- 

Newsday tried wooing Village Voice 
editor Marianne Partridge for senior editor’s 
spot at style section ABC, confident in 
number-one entertainment slot, finally prep- 
ping newsmagazine for June debut a la ‘‘60 
Minutes.”’ 

MORE SHOTS: Mayor Beame at Inner 
Circle show, on ‘‘Rupert’s Revenge’: ‘‘I 
don’t know why everyone is so upset by an 
Australian publisher [Murdoch] at the Post. 
After all, the Daily News gets its orders 
from Chicago, the News World is run from 
Korea, and7he New York Times, as always, is 
operated from Mount Olympus.”’ 
editor Ted Bolwell outlaws word ‘‘reportedly”’ 
and references to assailant’s race in crime 
stories. Former owner Dolly Schiff insisted 
race (usually black or Hispanic) be mentioned. 

BOOLA BOOLA: Gerald Ford, arriving at 
Yale to teach history class of Professor Gaddis 
Smith, met by embarrassing front-page story 
in New Haven Register. Register quotes Gaddis 
Smith harshly criticizing Ford and his econ- 
omic policies. One problem: zealous reporter 
Jeff Belmont had talked to Professor Gary 
Smith instead No women reporters at 
Detroit News, so women from other depart- 
ments imported to film TV promo commercial 
in city room. Soon after, News hit with sex 
discrimination suit. Michigan ACLU charges 
women used in spots so newsroom wouldn’t 
resemble local YMCA. 

AMOK. AMOK. AMA hits advertisers 
sponsoring most TV violence (Chevrolet, 
Anacin, Sears, American Motors). Has Chevy 
(‘‘Kojak,”’ ‘‘Starsky & Hutch’’) dropped any 
shows? ‘‘We certainly have,’’ says PR man 
Bruce McDonald. Which ones? ‘‘We’re not 
prepared to talk about that.”’ 


Newsday’s spaced out 
circulation director 
Vinney Bordash. 
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with the following note typed at 

the bottom: 
Gentlemen: My first re- 
sponsibility is to this com- 
munity and to do all | 
can to save as many chil- 
dren from widespread drug 
abuse as I can. When I 
have to choose between my 
profession and the lives of 
50 kids, I'll take the kids. 
For that reason, I think 
you are all full of shit. 


I.D. 
FAKEOUT 


‘60 Minutes’ Imitation 
Lands Reporter In Clink 


Reporters for small-town 
newspapers are hereby warned: 
you can’t get away with things 
like Mike Wallace can. 

James Clyde Bardon, a re- 
porter for the Kinston, North 
Carolina, Daily Free Press, was 
arrested on January 21 and 
charged with false pretense and 
giving a false name to get a driv- 
er’s license. He was attempting 
to imitate a ‘‘60 Minutes’’ re- 
porter who had built a com- 
pletely new identity using false 
identification papers. (Mike 
Wallace narrated that particular 
segment.) 

Bardon was issued a birth 
certificate in the name of Albert 
Garner Jr. (deceased) which he 
used to get a driver’s license and 
handgun permit and to apply 
for a social security number. He 
opened a bank account in Kin- 
ston under the name of Garner, 
and wrote checks and made 
purchases in local stores. Ac- 
cording to an article in the Daily 
Free Press, Bardon told the 
chief of the Kinston police, the 
manager of his bank and the 
owners of the stores he patron- 
ized what he was up to. 

But small towns being what 
they are, the manager of Bar- 
don’s bank notified the manager 
of the bank in which he had 
opened his new account, and he 
in turn confronted Bardon. 
Someone overheard their con- 
versation and tipped off the 
state police, who arrested the 
reporter. 








—PEGGY PAYNE 
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HELLBOX 


BLOOD- 
STAINED 
MAG 


Torture & Corpses For 
Gore & Guts Freaks 


Do you long for the days 
when the National Enquirer 
served up such delights as ‘“‘I 
Cut Out Her Heart And Ate 
It’’? Well, boys and girls, have 
we got a magazine for you! 
Making its debut next month is 
Violent World, a duo-tone 
monthly that sells for a dollar 
and is packed with 80 blood- 
stained, corpse-strewn pages—a 
veritable potpourri of violence 
in all its many forms. Notes 
savvy editor Jesse Leaf, a vet- 
eran of Genesis: ‘*The sex mag- 
azine market is saturated. Vio- 
lence is going to be the next big 
thing in this field, and we’re in 
on the ground floor.”’ 

The basement is more like it. 
Among the delights of the first 
few issues: ‘‘America’s Baby 
Massacre,’’ with the hideous 
cover photo (see above) repro- 
duced over two pages; ‘‘Man 
Impales Himself,’’ about a sui- 
cide who threw himself atop an 
iron-spiked fence. 

“‘Twenty Tons of Death,”’ an 
expose of trailer trucks with acci- 
dent pictures; and that eternal 











OOO BABES BRUTALL 
MURDERED EVERY YEAR 
BY MOMMY AND DADDY 





Soon on newsstands 
everywhere. 





crowd-pleaser, ‘‘Who’s Who on 
Death Row..”’ 

All these stories are true, 
folks. Most are based on wire 
service copy, and the most dis- 
gusting, the better. The editors 
just provide a wee bit of embel- 
lishment here and there. 

Included each month in Vio- 
lent World will be: forms of ex- 
ecution over the ages (in the May 
issue, it’s ‘*The Cruel Blade,”’ a 
humorous history of the guillo- 
tine, and in June you’ll find 
that old favorite the electric 
chair, along with the only known 
photos of an electrocution); and 
the ‘‘Black Eye Award’’ (pre- 
sented in the May issue to Gary 
and Ruby Slavings, who sold 
their infant daughter for $80). 

There are topical stories as 
well, including a rundown of Idi 
Amin’s latest atrocities, and 
‘Freddie Prinze was Destined 
To Die Violently.’’ Another fun 
story, called ‘‘l Ate Human 
Flesh,’’ begins: 

Bits of four-year-old 
Marion Ketter’s dismem- 
bered body were boiling 
furiously in a pot of salted 
water on top of her mur- 
derer’s white enamel stove. 
Joachim Kroll stirred his 
dinner from time to time 
...but he knew, from abun- 
dant past experience, just 
exactly how well-cooked he 
liked his human flesh. His 
saliva squirted like tap 
water into his mouth.... 

No doubt about it, these guys 
can write! And they’ve got their 
gingers on the pulsebeat, if not 
the trigger-fingers, of the blue- 
collar audience they’re culti- 
vating. For example, a photo of 
two bloodied Laotian students 
accompanies a wire service story 
about a left-right student clash. 
But the article, titled, ‘‘Rioting 
Youths Go On A Savage Kill 
Spree,’’ omits all references to 
political differences. So do 
most Violent World stories. 
Says editor Leaf: ‘‘Our readers 
are not interested in politics. 
We just show them pictures of 
people getting bashed on the 
head.”’ In the June Violent 
World, catch the latest exploits 
of the Terrible Toe Stomper, an 
incorrigible fiend who gets his 
jollies by treading on the toes of 
little old ladies. 

—TOM KENNEDY 








CRITICS’ 


REVOLT 





Dailies’ Extraordinary 
Pact Aimed At Unions 


It was clearly a case of too 
much Brotherly Love. While 
Philadelphia once prided itself 
on being among the few U.S. 
cities served by rival morning 
and afternoon newspapers, an 
extraordinary series of events 
has turned competition to col- 
laboration. 

On February 8, the Newspa- 
per Guild shut down the morn- 
ing Daily News and Inquirer, 
both Knight-Ridder papers 
published by Philadelphia 
Newspapers Inc. (PNI), in a dis- 
pute over wages and benefits. 
Next day, startled Philadelphi- 
ans picked up the rival evening 
Bulletin to find the two other 
papers’ logos adjoining the Bu/- 
letin’s atop page one. The Buil- 
letin also announced it was split- 
ting costs and revenues fifty- 
fifty with PNI for the duration 
of the strike. 

The Bulletin’s charity was the 
result of a long-rumored and 
perhaps unprecedented ‘‘mutual 
aid agreement’’ struck by the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. The pact 
calls for a joining of forces in 
the event of a strike incapacitat- 
ing any one of the papers by a 
union holding a contract with 
both companies. (There is no 
Guild unit at the Bulletin. The 








Wide World 





Teamsters and Mailers, 
however, have contracts with 
both newspaper companies, 
and those unions had refused to 
cross Guild picket lines at PNI 
headquarters.) The agreement 
also provides for fully integrated 
news and editorial content, al- 
though this was never im- 
plemented during the strike. 
Incensed by the triple logo 
and what they considered bla- 
tant strike-breaking, the Guild 
proceded to throw up a picket 
line around the Bulletin as well. 
Morale among the Bulletin’s 
news staff (still recovering from 
a disputed 119-119 vote last fall 
over admitting the Guild) plum- 
meted. They were required to 
cross the line, but the Teamsters 
and Mailers refused. 
With distribution 


severely | 
curtailed by union refusal to 


transport the  three-headed 
monster, the Bulletin was forced 
to publish abbreviated 16-20 
page issues. Sales were made to 
private citizens and newsstand 
vendors who crossed picket 
lines amid minor scuffles with 
strikers. Bootleg copies of the 
Bulletin went for a dollar a- 
piece, and 7V Guide, The New 
York Times and The Washing- 
ton Post sold out all over town. 
Sunday Bulletin sales plunged 
from 700,000 to 150,000 and, 
thanks to ‘‘mutual aid,’’ Phila- 
delphia was effectively left with- 
out a newspaper. 

After 10 days, the beleaguered 
Bulletin agreed to remove the 
offending logo in exchange for 
the Guild calling off its pickets. 











The cost/revenue-sharing agree- 
ment remained in effect for the 
strike’s duration. 

Bulletin executive editor Dale 
Davis calls the pact an example 
of ‘‘all the animals in the woods 
joining together to fight the for- 
est fire.’? Local union activists 
simply call it a defensive move 
by increasingly combative pub- 
lishers directed against the 
union ploy of playing off one 
paper against another in con- 
tract negotiations. 

Indeed, Knight-Ridder hap- 
pily reports that the plan less- 
ened the chain’s losses in Philly 
this time around. The City of 
Brotherly Love has become a 
sore spot in the chain’s labor re- 
lations as the setting of five of 
Knight’s six strikes since 1973. 
But the agreement that’s helped 
Knight so much could cause 
more trouble and cost more 
money up the line, because it is 
expected to become an impor- 
tant point of contention in future 
contract negotiations between 
publishers, Mailers and Team- 
sters. 

—ROBERT SNYDER 


VICHY IN | 
PHILLY? 


TV Scribes Rap 
Upstart Awards Show 


The David Susskind-CBS 
production of ‘‘The TV Critics 
Circle Award”’ is the target of a 
boycott by some of the nation’s 
most prominent television writ- 
ers. They charge that the show’s 
purpose is not serious pro- 
gramming evaluation, but prof- 
it for Susskind and ratings for 
CBS. 

Susskind conceived the show, 
as an alternative to the Emmy 
awards, which he calls ‘‘a 
travesty.’’ Happily for Suss- 
kind, the concept reached CBS 
as a squabble between the 
Hollywood and New York 
branches of the National Aca- 
demy of Television Arts and 
Sciences threatened to cancel 
out the Emmy telecast. The 
Emmys were ultimately set for 
May, but CBS will still capi- 
talize by airing the critics’ show 
in April. 








’ 





David Susskind: 
Target of critics boycott 





Of the 19 critics recruited by 
Susskind’s Talent Associates to 
choose the nominees (five each 
in 19 categories), three have al- 
ready withdrawn. John O’Con- 
nor of The New York Times 
was disturbed when TA picked 
up the hotel and plane bills for 





some out-of-town critics attend- 
ing the first nominating session 
in New York. Daniel Henninger 
of the National Observer quit 
because he felt participation 
would imply sanction of the 
commercial networks’ practices 
and because local programs, 
videotape groups, and the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company were excluded from 
eligibility. Tom Shale of The 
Washington Post has _ also 
bailed out. 

The debate went public when 
nine of the 180 critics slated to 
vote on the nominees placed an 
ad in the March 9 Variety. The 
signers said the program 
marked ‘‘an effort to destroy 
the adversary relationship bet- 
ween the press and the TV in- 
dustry.’’ It was founded not by 
the critics themselves, but by a 
group whose only purpose is to 
“boost the fortunes of Mr. 
Susskind.’’ Perhaps most im- 
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portant, the dissidents suggest 
concentrating instead on such 
ignored issues as *‘TV violence, 
censorship and inadequate news 
coverage.”’ Among the signers: 
Gary Deeb, Chicago Tribune; 
Marvin Kitman, Newsday; 
Frank Swertlow, Chicago Daily 
News; and Chris _ Stoehr, 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Susskind says it’s just “‘sour 
grapes’’ by these people, who 
are jealous at not being invited 
to join the nominating panel. 
Now that seems about as 
unlikely as the chance the dissi- 
dent critics will force the show’s 
cancellation. Production is al- 
ready underway for the live tele- 
cast, which will stretch 19 awar- 
ds over a two-hour period, and 
bring you such well-known and 
significant television person- 
alities as Ben Vereen, Sandy 
Duncan, Ken Berry and Linda 
Lavin. 

—MARCIA COLQUHOUN 
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on where to go in Vienna, so I 
asked the man in the velvet 
jacket and derby hat. He holds 
the reins on a Fiaker, one of the 


I got the word from the horse’s mouth 


acrobatics, the driver gave me his 
own grand tour of this incredible 
city. I got the word from the 
horse’s mouth, in a manner of 
speaking... 

Hail your Fiaker at the 


I wanted the inside story 


elegant horse-drawn cabs that 


have been clopping around 
Vienna since the 17th century. 


The drivers are living guidebooks 


with their own brand of free- 


spirited punctuation. I asked my 
man to take me to a place with 


Encounter 


my kind of spirit. And he drove 
me to the Vienna Circus and 
Clown Museum. Later, on the 
way to the Heurigen wine 
gardens for some social 
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Hofburg Imperial Palace when 
you... 
Encounter Austria to know 
the heart of Europe. 





Name 


I would like to Encounter Austria. 


For your copy of our booklet ENCOUNTER 
AUSTRIA, and for information on Austrian Airlines. 
ask your travel agent or send coupon to your nearest 





Address 


Austrian National Tourist Office 
545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 





City 


3440 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90010 





State 








200 E. Randolph Drive, Suite 5130, Chicago, IL 60601 
1007 N. W. 24th Ave., Portland, OR 97210 
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IS THE FORBES 
MONEY BALLOON 
READY TO BURST? 





Gossipy And Outspoken, 
Mag Has Lost Distinctive Edge 





Will empire return to former glory? 





BY CHRIS WELLES 

How could Forbes magazine possibly be so suc- 
cessful? A group of business leaders was recently 
asked in which of the top three business maga- 
zines they would like to see a story on their com- 
pany published. Fifty-nine per cent said Fortune, 
whose august heft decorates coffee tables in of- 
fices of presidents and chairmen throughout the 
world. Twenty-six per cent said Business Week, 
copies of which appear each week on the desks of 
the most ambitious and informed corporate exec- 
utives. Only 14 per cent said Forbes, which is seen 
on executive coffee tables and desks about as often 
as Modern Screen. 


Unlike Fortune and Business Week, Forbes is la 


seldom quoted in newspapers and receives scant 

notice in Washington. While Fortune and Business 

Week often garner business journalism awards, 

Forbes’ writers receive few. While Fortune and 

Business Week are well respected, Forbes, with some justification, 
is often accused of being biased, frivolous, exaggerated and super- 
ficial. ‘*Soft-core fiscal pornography,’’ Variety once said, a ‘‘stew 
covered with a sophomoric, spray-on sophistication which barely 
conceals an almost pitiably desperate attempt to be hip and ‘in- 
side.’ ’’ Journalists ignore Forbes. Business editors scoff at it. 

Nevertheless, Forbes is one of the major, though little recog- 
nized publishing successes of the past few decades, comparable in 
its field to New York, Cosmopolitan and Rolling Stone. The rea- 
son is found in another reader survey in which corporate executives 
ranked Forbes the leat accurate, the least authoritative—and the 
most widely read. It seems that Forbes is loved by its readers. They 
may think it is biased and superficial, they may hide it in their at- 
tache cases as they do People, but they do read it. 

As a result, by all standard economic barometers, Forbes has 
consistently outperformed its better-known competitors. Since 
1953, when it was dwarfed by the other two, Forbes’ circulation 
has soared from 100,000 to the present 650,000—30,000 more 
than Fortune and only 115,000 less than Business Week. Its renew- 
al rate of over 75 per cent is the highest of the three. While Fortune 
and Business Week (along with the three newsweeklies) suffered a 





Chris Welles is a contributing editor of MORE. 





decline in advertising pages in 1975, Forbes, which 
now ranks tenth among all consumer magazines, 
showed an increase and for the first time carried 
more advertising—30 pages more—than Fortune. 
In 1976, with 1,758 pages, Forbes widened the gap 
to 100 pages. Indeed, Forbes is likely the most 
profitable of the three publications. On revenues 
of $28 million last year, Forbes may have earned 
well over $10 million. 

But there are increasing signs that Forbes’ suc- 
cess, just as it is becoming appreciated, is about to 
wane. Its pithy, outspoken, iconoclastic, gossipy 
assessments of corporate performance, once 
unique in the grey, lifeless world of financial jour- 
nalism, are becoming much less distinctive as its 
competitors have markedly upgraded their editor- 
ial products. And in an age of big institutional in- 
vestors, private investors, Forbes’ most steadfast 
readers, are becoming a dying breed. Add to this 
the possibility that Forbes may, in the not too distant future, lose 
the two individuals responsible for its success, editor James W. 
Michaels and editor-in-chief Malcolm S. Forbes, the magazine’s 
sole owner and what obtains is a publishing empire poised for a 
quick decline. 


Yale Joel 





Regal Chemistry 


Forbes magazine is the product of one of the most unusual 
publishing operations in the country: Unlike the giant corporate 
bureaucracies that sit astride Fortune and Business Week, Forbes 
is totally controlled by Michaels and Malcolm Forbes. And the 
success of Forbes cannot be understood without an appreciation 
of these men and their highly complex relationship. 

The two could not be more different. Malcolm, tall and grey- 
ing, is an eclectic adventurer whose delight in serendipity is ex- 
ceeded only by his delight in the publicity that inevitably attends 
his often ephemeral passions, such as an abortive 1975 attempt at 
the first manned trans-Atlantic balloon flight. Michaels, short 
(5’5S’’) and balding, is a solitary, withdrawn, driven man who re- 
mains something of a mystery even to those closest to him. He has 
remained so obscured from public view that recent profiles of 
Malcolm and his empire in New York and Signature, two of the 
dozens to appear over the years, typically did not even mention 














The Ruling Triumvirate: Malcolm Forbes (left), James Michaels and Sheldon Zalaznick (right) 
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Michaels. 

Malcolm and Michaels oper- 
ate what can perhaps best be de- 
scribed as interlocking, interde- 
pendent dictatorships. Mal- 
colm’s derives from inheritance. 
Forbes was founded in 1917 by 
his father, Bertie Charles 
Forbes, an immigrant Scot who 
rose from printer’s devil to fi- 
nancial columnist for Hearst. 
The magazine’s offerings of 
Horatio Alger stories and other 
worshipful accounts of business 
achievement brought quick ac- 
claim during the twenties, but 
during the more sober thirties 
and forties, it languished. B.C. 
Forbes died in 1954, and fol- 
lowing Malcolm’s  ‘‘political 
period’’ (during which he was 
defeated for governor of New 
Jersey) Malcolm bought out 
other family members, who 
along with him had inherited 
the magazine, and assumed sole 
control. 

Malcolm is no intellectual ti- 
tan, as his aphoristic, some- 
times fatuous ‘‘Fact and Com- 
ment’’ column in each issue in- 
dictates. (Last summer, he pre- 
dicted Ford would win the elec- 
tion, the British pound would 
remain steady and the SST ‘‘is 





’ 
Malcolm, 57, out for a country stroll outside his Chateau de Ballory, 
Normandy. (Below) All in the Family: One day, Malcolm will pass 
reins of magazine control to son Steve (holding baby). 





here to stay, with more to 
come.’’) Nor is he a business 
genius: The magazine probably 
would not have succeeded 
without Michaels, and a number 
of the offshoot business ven- 
tures Malcolm has started, 
such as an American history 
magazine and a_ restaurant 
guide, have failed. But neither 
is he the frivolous, bumbling, 
overgrown eight-year-old he of- 
ten appears. 

It was Malcolm who had the 
foresight to capitalize on Mich- 
aels’ talents as an editor and the 
magazine’s soaring circulation 
to promote Forbes to advertis- 
ers as a worthy alternative to 
Fortune and Business Week. 
And it was Malcolm, along with 
James Dunn, Forbes’ energetic 
publisher, who upgraded the 
magazine’s image among adver- 
tisers from a dope sheet for in- 
vestors to an at least quasi- 
respectable journal for senior 
executives. A likable, self-de- 
precating man with a flair for 
promotion, Malcolm has honed 
to a fine art what is known 
around the magazine as the 
“townhouse lunch.’’ Ritually 
enacted in Malcolm’s sumptu- 
ous Greenwich Village town- 























house amid selections from 
| Malcolm’s extensive—and ex- 
| pensive—art collection, it is 
usually attended by Malcolm, 
Dunn, several Forbes editors 
and the chief executive and ad- 
vertising manager of a large cor- 
poration. Following an impec- 
cably appointed meal, fine wine 
(served in personally inscribed 
silver goblets), and an off-the- 
record conversation enlivened by 
questions from the editors and 
by the chief executive’s own 
curiosity about Malcolm’s life- 
style (which is usually far more 
grandiose than his own), the 
editors retire as Malcolm, Dunn 
and the corporate guests repair 
for coffee in Malcolm’s office. 
There the subject shifts smooth- 
ly to the corporation’s ad sched- 
ule for the next quarter. 
Malcolm’s business empire 
beyond the magazine reflects 
his varied interests. It includes 
a Colorado land sales venture, 
New Jersey motorcycle dealer- 
ship, Fiji copra plantation, 
Montana cattle ranch (managed 
by his more reclusive wife), 
large investments in art and 
jewelry, a quarterly magazine 
called Nineteenth Century 
and most recently a half interest 
in The Social Register, in which 
Malcolm has been listed since 
1946. Worth over $50 million, 
the empire is quite remunerative 
—due in no small part to Mal- J 
colm’s financial adviser Leonard 
Yablon, an accountant whose 
familiarity with the tax code 
rivals that of Billy Graham’s 
with the Bible. Indeed, Forbes 
Inc. is something of a monu- 
ment to legal tax avoidance. By 
making sure that Malcolm’s 
diversions and  possessions— 
such as his yacht, airplane, 
dozen estates around the world 
and art holdings—have an os- 
tensible business purpose (his 
Normandy castle, Chateau 
de Balleroy, houses the world’s 
only balloon museum) Yablon 
is able to write off much of their 
cost and upkeep. Yablon even 
tried unsuccessfully to depreci- 
ate Malcolm’s $4 million collec- 
tion of Faberge, which is used 
in Forbes advertisements and 
promotions. Forbes, Inc.’s rev- 
enues probably exceed $50 mil- 


for Federal income taxes in 
1972, according to one internal 
document was a mere $8,000. 

While Forbes regularly berates 
chief executives for neglecting 
their stockholders, Malcolm rel- 
ishes being the sole proprietor 
of his empire. ‘I don’t have to 
explain anything to anybody. 
There is nobody to get mad at 
me or blow the whistle if I lose 
money on something. I can do 
whatever I want.”’ 





The Dictator 








lion, but the amount budgeted 


Jim Michaels’ authority over 
Forbes magazine is nearly as ab- 
solute. Yet Michaels’ power de- 
rives not from inheritance but 
the sheer force of will. His 
power is most immediately ap- 
parent in the magazine’s writing 
style, which may be the most 
consistently distinctive since 
Time in the days of Henry 
Luce. Shamelessly unconcerned 
about eloquence and grace, 
Michaels makes Forbes read 
much like the old wire service 
copy he used to write, an often 
stilted but colloquial blend of 
short, choppy sentences, rhetor- 
ical questions, snap-value judg- 
ments and the most hoary cliches. 
A recent article about a farm 
equipment company that abrupt- 
ly encountered competition not 
from giant Deere & Co., as ex- 
pected, but from a tiny con- 
cern, was entitled, ‘‘When You 
Cross a Street, Look Both 
Ways; Lyle Yost [the company’s 
chief executive] looked only in 
one direction and he got run 
over.”’ At the end, the article 
advised that ‘‘Yost’s dreams are 
nightmares because he forgot 
ours is still a very competitive, 
innovative society.’’ Other typi- 
cal Forbes headlines: ‘‘Sticking 
Its Neck Out,’’ ‘‘Live Wire,”’ 
“Second Thoughts,’ ‘‘With a 
Little Bit of Luck,” ‘“‘Still 
Tarred, but No Longer Feath- 
ered,’ ‘‘Adding Insult to Inju- 
ry,”’ “‘The Best-Laid Plans,’’ 
“Rolling With the Punches,”’ 
“It’s an Ill-Wind...’’ (The 
ill-wind blew in both the Octo- 
ber 15, 1976 and December | is- 
sues.) Animal metaphors are es- 
pecially popular: golden geese, 
white elephants, sacrificial lambs, 
big fish in little ponds, tigers 





(both paper and pussycats), and 
particularly foxes, both ostensi- 
bly crazy (three times last year) 
and among the pigeons and 
chickens. 

Forbestyle has a single aim: 
readability. Michaels doesn’t 
believe in confusing or slowing 
the reader down with nuances 
and hedges. ‘‘Our readers don’t 
like being ping ponged,’’ he 
says. Forbes stories have a per- 
vasive air of authority, of omni- 
science. They rarely bother even 
to dismiss alternate viewpoints. 
Alternate viewpoints are as- 
sumed to be nonexistent. 

Forbestyle originated from 
Michaels’ belief that business 
journalism during the 1950s and 
1960s, when Forbes achieved its 
greatest growth, was dull, tedi- 
ous, even soporific. A former 
United Press correspondent 
who was hired as a researcher in 
1953 and appointed managing 
editor in 1957 and editor in 1961, 
Michaels totally transformed 
Forbes, which at the time was a 
tired, badly written, rather sleazy 
publication for investors. While 
Fortune published thoughtful 
and gracefully written but often 
interminable and ponderous 
treatises on broad business is- 
sues, and Business Week carried 
dry news summaries and pallid, 
narrowly focused technical dis- 
cussions for middle echelon cor- 
porate managers, Forbes of- 
fered short, blunt, opinionated 
assessments of how well it 
thought companies and their 
executives were performing. 

While Fortune and Business 
Week and most of the remain- 
ing business press usually avoid- 
ed even obliquely negative judg- 
ments, Forbes took obvious de- 
light in excoriating those it 
thought had screwed up—and 
often in just those words. Un- 
like Fortune and Business Week, 
which too often seemed little 
more than house organs for the 
business community, Forbes 
seemed an outspoken renegade 
beholden to nobody. Evincing 
what Michaels calls his ‘‘basic 
distrust for fast talkers and mir- 
acle men,”’ his contrary disdain 
for conventional wisdom, and 
his intuitive talent for per- 
ceiving trends and angles before 
anyone else, Forbes tirelessly at- 
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tempted to rupture the overin- | 
flated companies and theories | 
that propelled the 1960s bull mar- 

ket. The magazine was among 

the first to raise serious questions 

about the precariously con- 

structed conglomerates, the 

overpriced new issue market, 

excessively risky tax shelters, 

and the deceptive accounting 

tricks played by many of the big 

market movers. 

Most Forbes company 
stories, which continue to be its 
great strength, are mini-moral- 
ity dramas, in which goodness 
or badness is a function of earn- 
ings and return on investment. 
Among the more common genres 
are, as they are called by one for- 
mer staff member, David and 
Goliath (the small company 
who out-competes a_ bigger 
company), Lo, How the Mighty 
Have Fallen (the big company 
in a slide), Ray of Sunshine (the 
fallen company with a chance 
for a comeback) and Orphan at 
the Feast (the only company in 
a booming industry with falling 
earnings). Yet if reality is not 
quite as stark and one-dimen- 
sional as Forbes makes it seem, 
if the successful chief execu- 
tive is not quite as dynamic and 
resourceful as Forbes makes 
him appear, if the chairman 
of the company with sagging 
sales is not quite the dummy 
he is portrayed as in Forbes—if 
the Forbes story, in short, is in 
part a creation of the writer’s 
imagination and search for dra- 
matic effect, Michaels is appar- 
ently unconcerned. As long as 
the broad theme and checkable 
facts of the story are essentially 
accurate—as the themes and 
facts of most Forbes stories are, 
contrary to critics’ claims—a 
certain license, Michaels seems 
to feel, is justified in the interest 
of readers. ‘‘Michaels is less 
concerned with the absolute 
truth of what Forbes says about 
a company,”’ says a former edi- 
tor, ‘“‘than he is in whether 
the story is plausible, whether it 
will stand up, whether Forbes 
can get away with it.” 

Sometimes Michaels doesn’t 
get away with it. In June 1975, 
Forbes ran an article on Chicago 
Milwaukee Corp. that clearly 
suggested, with typical Forbesian 
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The toys get bigger: Malcolm aboard his tax-deductible flying machine. 
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innuendo, that Ray Garrett, 
then chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 
had blocked an SEC investiga- 
tion of the company’s public 
disclosure policies. The sole evi- 
dence Forbes offered was flimsy 
and circumstantial: Garrett was 
a director of and counsel to 
Chicago Milwaukee _ before 
joining the SEC and the SEC 
had not investigated the com- 
pany. After Garrett called the 
charge a ‘‘damn lie,’’ Forbes 
was forced to retract it. It said 
the ‘‘implication’’ Garrett had 
blocked an investigation had 
not been ‘‘intended.”’ A later 
investigation by the independent 
SEC staff, which often criticizes 
the commissioners, cleared 
Garrett of any wrongdoing 

Just as Michaels manipulates 
Forbestyle for a specific pur- 
pose, so he manipulates his staff. 
He runs the magazine like the 
military academy he once at- 
tended. He regularly tongue- 
lashes editors for coming in 
late, dallying over lunch and 
leaving early. Despite Forbes’ 
immense remunerativeness, 
Michaels takes pride in running 
it like an impoverished weekly 





newspaper. (Forbes’ editorial 
costs are said to be only about a 
third its advertising, circulation 
and promotional costs.) To 
maintain production, Michaels 
employs a variety of psychologi- 
cal devices from begging to ap- 
peals of conscience to outright 
terrorizing. Each of its writers 
must often product two or three 
stories an issue. And not only 
do they write, they must come 
up with their own ideas, for 
Michaels rarely suggests stories. 
If a writer fails to suggest an ac- 
ceptable idea, Michaels will 
make sure he feels the embar- 
rassment of having nothing to 
do for the next issue by not as- 
signing him any other stories. 
An unfortunate consequence 
of Michaels’ emphasis on high 
production is that many Forbes’ 
stories, despite their all-know- 
ing tone, are hurriedly research- 
ed and based on little more than 
clips, annual reports and a few 
interviews. While Business Week 
and The Wall Street Journal 
consist usually of a few, often 
tentative, conclusions arising 
fro a mass of quotes, examples, 
anecdotes and other reportage, 
Forbes too often uses just a 





handful of underlying facts to 
support a mass of impressions, 
observations, opinions and as- 
sertions. A good example of 
the disparity in approach is of- 
fered by lead stories last Novem- 
ber in Forbes and The Wall Street 
Journal on Meshulam Riklis, 
head of financially troubled Ra- 
pid-American Corp. The Journal 
provided a measured, heavily 
documented account based on 
numerous interviews and even 
SEC data obtained under the 
Freedom of Information Act. 
Forbes’ story was based almost 
entirely on often vituperative 
accusations by Bernard Gold- 
berg, a clearly disgruntled former 
Rapid-American president 
has a lawsuit outstanding against 
his former employer. Among 
other things, Goldberg charged 
Riklis’ business performance 
was hurt by his habit of woman- 
chasing. At the end of the story, 
Forbes gave Rapid-American 
executives a brief chance to re- 
ply. But as Time used to do, it 
used derogatory personal refer- 
ences instead of facts to discredit 
what they said. Forbes called 
Rapid-American president 
Howard Feldman ‘‘a beefy man 





who looked older than his 58 
years. Feldman let Becker 
[Isadore Becker, Rapid-Ameri- 
can’s vice chairman] do the 
talking, but inside he seemed to 
be raging, his face flushed. When 
he did speak, he often sput- 
tered.”’ Forbes’ story was 
livelier and more fun to read. 
But the Journal piece was more 
informative, authoritative and 
credible. 

Michaels’ tactics have helped 
Forbes lose many of its best and 
most creative writers. Among 
its more notable alumni: Frank 
Lalli, managing editor of New 
West: Carol Levy, managing 
editor of Dun’s Review: Levy’s 
predecessor Ray Brady, now a 
business correspondent with 
WCBS-TV; Stephen Quickel, 
managing editor of /nstitutional 
Investor, and Marianne Par- 
tridge, editor of the Village 
Voice. 

“I try to get the best out of 
people, which is good for them 
and good for the magazine,”’ 
Michaels contends. ‘‘Il admit 
the first two years are goddamn 
tough. I’m not very gentle. But 
those who survive it and grow 
want to stay.”’ 











Despite Michaels’ claim, in 
nearly two decades at Forbes, 
he has been able to obtain—and 
hold—no more than two or 
three financial journalists who 
would have no difficulty suc- 
ceeding at, say, The Wall Street 
Journal. A major reason for 
this is that Michaels’ authoritar- 
ianism derives from more than 
a desire to increase and control 
production. For years, he has 
seemed almost pathologically 
fearful of anything that might 
challenge his position. There 
has long been no real hierarchy 
at Forbes: there has only been 
Michaels and everyone else; a 
sergeant and a platoon of pri- 
vates. Only very recently did he 
acquiesce to growing staff pres- 
sure for bylines. Despite a sys- 
tem of revolving ‘‘issue editors,” 
an arrangement some at Forbes 
feel he uses to play staff mem- 
bers off each other, Michaels al- 
ways retains the right of final 
rewrite. 

In part to forestall chal- 
lenges, Michaels has traditionally 
avoided hiring financial jour- 
nalists with established reputa- 
tions. This gives him the excuse 
to rewrite most of their stories. 
The consistency of Forbes 
throughout the magazine, in 
fact, derives from the fact that a 
major portion of each issue 
passes through Jim Michaels’ 
typewriter. 

Another class of individuals 
Michaels avoids hiring, at least 
for senior positions, is women. 
At the moment, none of Forbes’ 
New York-based editors who 
regularly writes for the maga- 
zine is a woman. Like many 
magazines, men are almost al- 
ways hired as editors and writers 
while women are hired as re- 
searchers and reporters. 

A few years ago, a group of 
female researchers presented 
Malcolm with a petition de- 
manding greater salaries and 
advancement opportunities. 
Michaels was furious, not least 
because they had gone over his 
head. He grudgingly granted 
some demands. But over the 
next few years he fired several 
petitioners and made life so dif- 
ficult for many others that they 
quit. Today none of the signers 
remains at Forbes. 





In an interview, Michaels pre- 
sented several explanations for 
his attitude toward women, in- 
cluding ‘‘historical circumstan- 
ces’’ and an insufficient training 
program. Finally he conceded, 
“*! admit the pattern looks bad.”’ 
Though he claimed to be 
working to increase opportuni- 
ties for women, his true feelings 
are perhaps illustrated by a 
comment about one of Forbes’ 
three bureaus, where most of 
the women at Forbes who are 
not reporters or researchers 
have been relegated. He noted 
that the four-person West Coast 
bureau had a female bureau 
chief and just one man, Tony 
Cook (who has since left to be- 
come a contributing editor at 
New West). ‘‘How’d you like to 
be Tony Cook?”’ Michaels asked 
with a laugh. ‘*You come in in 
the morning and you got one of 
them as a boss and two others 
to compete with.”’ 





Sacred Cows 
Pols and Pals 


The most serious potential 
threat to Michaels’ hegemony 
is, of course, Malcolm. Though 
Malcolm often gets a kind of 
boyish glee when Forbes knocks 
a company, one suspects he 
feels a certain unease owning a 
magazine whose prominence 
derives from outspoken attacks 
on the very individuals with 
whom he regularly associates. 
On the other hand, he realizes 
Forbes’ editorial approach is 
principally responsible for the 








wealth he so ostentatiously en- 
joys. And he knows Michaels is 
so protective of his autonomy 
that for him to interfere unduly 
in the magazine could force out 
the architect of its success. 

For an editor-in-chief, Mal- 
colm’s role in the magazine, 
other than his Fact and Com- 
ment column, is relatively small. 
‘**I am completely free to change 
any article,’ he says. ‘‘But I 
keep this power mainly by not 
exercising it.”’ From time to 
time, however, he is unable to 
resist. A few years ago, for in- 
stance, Malcolm, who possesses 
a continuing urge to establish 
political influence in Washing- 
ton, decided that John Connally, 
then Treasury Secretary, would 
make a perfect President and 
that the pages of Forbes would 
be the perfect place to advance 
the idea. Michaels and most of 
the staff were horrified. Fortu- 
nately for them, information of 
Connally’s dealings with milk 
producers began coming out 
and Connally’s political for- 
tunes, along with Malcolm’s en- 
thusiasm, dissipated. Says 
Michaels: ‘‘It was a close es- 
cape.” 

Most of Malcolm’s involve- 
ment with the magazine, 
though, involves curbing what 
he regards as its occasional ex- 
cesses. He often deletes, he says, 
“demeaning adjectives’’ and 
“personal cracks’’ about cor- 
porate executives. A couple of 
years ago, then Forbes writer 
Frank Lalli wrote a story about 
how major corporations use the 
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Flanked by Fiji’s Prime Minister (left), Forbes celebrates unveil- 
ing of his private island. “‘Why did I want a Pacific island?”’ 
Forbes said. ‘“‘Doesn’t everyone? It’s like a teenage wanting a 


” 


car. 
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Super Bowl as an elaborate and 
expensive promotional device. 
Malcolm killed the story and 
Lalli later sold it to Rolling Stone. 
The reason was that Malcolm 
himself uses sports events for 
the same purpose. He some- 
times takes executives for a sail 
up the Hudson to West Point 
on his 117-foot yacht to watch 
Army games. ‘‘The story cut 
too close to home,” says 
Michaels. ‘‘One of the ways 
Forbes makes its mark is by en- 
tertaining people. It would have 
been bad grace for us to run an 
article like that.”’ 

Malcolm is most likely to be- 
come involved if the story dis- 
cusses a friend. One example 
was a cover story on Chase 
Manhattan Bank chairman 
David Rockefeller. The original 
draft of the story was quite cri- 
tical of the time Rockefeller 
spends travelling around the 
world and wondered why, in 
view of his apparent lack of ad- 
ministrative ability, he retained 
the title of chief executive of- 
ficer. Under Malcolm’s orders, 
the story was heavily rewritten 
and the criticism of Rockefeller 
toned down. 

The most sacred of Malcolm’s 
sacred cows has long been for- 
mer RCA chairman Robert 
Sarnoff, whom Malcolm has 
known intimately for years and 
who, like Malcolm, attained his 
position through inheritance. In 
1971, a Forbes staff member 
wrote the draft of a story on 
RCA’s computer division. 
Headlined ‘*Good Money After 
Bad?”’ the draft said that RCA 
“*has pursued a suicidal course’’ 
in trying to compete directly 
with IBM. Though it quoted 
Sarnoff’s estimate that RCA 
would obtain ten per cent of the 
computer market by 1975, it 
raised grave doubts about the 
company’s chances. The odds 
against success, it said, ‘‘are 
staggering.’” At Malcolm’s re- 
quest, the draft was complete- 
ly rewritten. The article as it ap- 
peared in the January 15, 1971, 
issue was headlined ‘“‘RCA Digs 
In.’’ Though several other large 
companies had abandoned the 
computer business, the article 
assured readers that ‘“*RCA 
remains very much in the pic- 
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ture.’’ Only at the end of the 
piece did Forbes note, as it of- 
ten does, that ‘“‘time alone will 
tell.’’ Time did tell. Nine months 
later, RCA announced it was 
getting out of computers and 
writing off $400 million in losses. 

Another Forbes story on 
RCA two months ago defended 
the debacle as an ‘‘honorable 
defeat’’ and suggested that 
Sarnoff ‘‘couldn’t have known’’ 
the venture into computers 
would encounter such diffi- 
culties. The story mentioned 
Sarnoff’s resignation as chair- 
man at the end of 1975 but gave 
no explanation. It ignored the 
fact that, as Business Week re- 
ported at the time, the company’s 
directors had ‘‘united to dump 
Sarnoff because of his poor re- 
cord,’? which among. other 
things included his ‘‘leadership 
failures.”’ 

Members of the staff from 
time to time have become very 
upset by Malcolm’s intrusions. 
Several years ago, a few of them 
actually complained personally 
to Malcolm. What has most dis- 
turbed the staff is suspicion that 
Malcolm’s changes reflect his 
desire to avoid upsetting current 
advertisers and to please pro- 
spective advertisers. Not infre- 
quently after lunching with the 
chief executive officer of a major 
advertiser Malcolm will attempt 
to convince a Forbes editor— 
usually without success—to 
suggest a story on the company 
to Michaels. 

Malcolm vigorously claims 
that ‘‘the editorial pages of 
Forbes are not for sale.’’ That 
Forbes has occasionally lost ad- 
vertising from the irate subjects 
of its stories lends credibility to 
his assertion. The appearance 
of advertiser influence derives 
from the fact that Malcolm is 
most likely to have personal re- 
lationships with executives 
whose companies advertise in 
Forbes. Some executives may 
even give Forbes advertising 
and cultivate Malcolm’s friend- 
ship in hopes he will intercede 
on their behalf. 

Though Forbes staff members 
defend their independence, it is 
possible they may reflect Mal- 
colm’s business and_ personal 
preferences unconsciously. Any 
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In New York office: A man, his art, and his chopper. 








regular Forbes reader soon not- 
ices that the magazine, in- 
creasingly in recent years as it 
has become more prosperous, 
seems much quicker to criticize 
smaller, out-of-the-mainstream 
concerns than the large, estab- 
lished Fortune 500 corporations 
who are the magazine’s princi- 
pal advertisers. One former edi- 
tor suggests Forbes writers simply 


lack the skill to take on the big 
companies. For whatever rea- 
son, stories about such con- 
cerns such as IBM, AT&T and 
duPont are invariably favorable, 
sometimes effusively At 
Malcolm’s suggestion, Forbes 
published a two-part excerpt 
from Telephone, John Brooks’ 
very friendly history of AT&T, 
whose publication was later re- 


So. 








vealed to have been, in effect, 
partially subsidized by the com- 
pany (AT&T had committed it- 
self to buy 115,000 copies for 
$227,850). Michaels thinks 
Brooks should have disclosed 
the arrangement to Forbes. 
“‘We were embarrassed by the 
damn thing,”’ he says. 

Malcolm believes his editorial 
interventions are for honorable 











reasons. ‘‘After 30 years,”’ he | 


says, “there are some compan- 
ies and people which I tend to 
know better than some young 
writer might, and I sometimes 
bring those value judgmenis to 
bear.’”’ He admits, however, 
that ‘‘when you have friends, 
you tend to be more impressed 
with their virtues than their 
faults.”’ 

Though he resists Malcolm’s 
tampering—usually successfully 
—Michaels accepts occasional 
defeats as the necessary price 
for his absolute control over the 
rest of the magazine. Malcolm 
kills a major story, Michaels 
stresses, ‘‘only about once a 
year. It doesn’t happen too 
damn often.’’ The point is well 
taken. Considering the exten- 
sive compromises and punch- 
pulling at most other business 
publications, Forbes’ occasion- 
al lapses in this regard seem 
less than alarming. 





Heirs Apparent 





Michaels remains, neverthe- 
less, always on guard against a 
shift in the balance of power be- 
tween him and Malcolm. A ma- 
jor factor in this power equa- 
tion is Malcolm’s eldest son, 
Malcolm Stevenson Forbes Jr., 
27, a Forbes associate editor. 
To avoid a complicated division 
of ownership after his death, 
Malcolm stipulates in his will 
that although the stock in For- 
bes, Inc. will be divided evenly 
among his five sons (most of 
whom work in the family busi- 
ness), Steve, as he is called, will 
have sole voting control. Mal- 
colm has refused to give stock 
to Michaels or anyone else out- 
side the family. 

When Steve joined the maga- 
zine four years ago as part of a 
training program to learn the 
business, Michaels admits he 
was ‘‘very nervous.”’ Steve, 
though, endeavored to show 
everyone that, as he puts it, 
**I’m not trying to barge in here 
and upset the apple cart.’’ Con- 
servative, self-conscious, and 
almost painfully shy, he does 
not appear to be capable of giv- 
ing the cart even a slight nudge. 
Yet even resentful staff members 
admit he is very bright, hard- 





working and __ strong-willed. 
Steve currently writes the maga- 
zine’s mutual funds section and 
a column of comment in the 
front of the magazine next to 
his father’s. 

With his father engaged in 
such pursuits as ballooning and 
motorcycling, Steve could easily 
become head of the empire at 
any time. Other than a more se- 
date, less dilettantish lifestyle 
(‘The only time I get on a 
motorcycle,’’ he says, ‘‘is when 
there is a photographer there 
and I have to’’), it is difficult to 
predict how Steve will behave 
after his succession. He will cer- 
tainly have difficulty running 
the townhouse lunch and filling 
his father’s role as promoter 
and salesman. To the extent 
that Forbes’ advertising is a 
product of Malcolm’s personal 
charm, ingratiating skills and 
knack for attracting publicity, 
the magazine could suffer when 
Steve takes over Forbes, Inc. 

While Steve has long been 
Malcolm’s heir apparent, 
Michaels for a long time resisted 
even remotely putting anyone in 
a position of potential successor 
to himself. ‘Jim has always been 
deathly worried about having 
somebody around who might 
conceivably replace him,’’ says 
one former Forbes writer. ‘‘He 
feels that part of his hold over 
Malcolm is that he’s indispensi- 
ble.”’ From time to. time, 
Michaels, in order to spur pro- 
duction or stop someone from 
leaving, has hinted to staff mem- 
bers their possible eventual pro- 
motion. But he has always back- 
ed down when confronted direct- 
ly. When Frank Lalli, 35, per- 
haps Forbes’ best editor in re- 
cent years and a favorite of Mi- 
chaels’, received an offer in late 
1975 to help start New West, he 
told Michaels he would stay at 
Forbes only if promoted to ex- 
ecutive editor and given a shot 
at the top spot. Michaels refused. 

After Lalli’s departure, 
though, Michaels began giving 
more thought to the problem. 
Malcolm was becoming insis- 
tent that Michaels designate a 
successor. With, the growth of 
advertising, Forbes issues were 
carrying sO many stories that 





burden to maintain his abso- 
lute dictatorship. Forbes had 
often criticized one-man com- 
panies, and it became clear 
Michaels would have to take his 
own advice. Other than Lalli, 
whom Michaels regarded as in- 
sufficiently ‘‘seasoned,’’ there 
was nobody on the staff who 
seemed suited for the job. He 
tried to recruit Alan Abelson, 
managing editor and columnist 
for Barron’s, but Abelson did 
not want to move. 

Michaels’ interest focused on 
Sheldon Zalaznick, an editorial 
director at New York. Though 
Zalaznick, who is 48, had left 
Forbes in the early sixties to 
help start New York, the two 
men had maintained a close 
friendship. Michaels had often 
talked informally with Zalaznick 
about coming back. But Zalaz- 
nick was too excited by his job 
at New York, where he had be- 
come second only to editor Clay 
Felker. 

Last summer, Michaels made 
a firm offer. Zalaznick would 
become Forbes’ managing edi- 
tor and, says Michaels, ‘“‘my 
presumed and avowed § suc- 
cessor.”’ Zalaznick went to Fel- 
ker to talk about his future at 
New York, Felker said he had 
no intention of stepping down 
or relinquishing more power to 
him. Felker had been embroil- 
ed in a long battle with some 
dissident members of his board 
of directors which recently 
resulted in the acquisition of the 
magazine by Rupert Murdoch 
and Felker’s resignation. But at 
the time, there seemed little 
likelihood he would be forced 
out. Zalaznick accepted 
Michaels’ offer. 

Asked about Zalaznick’s sel- 
ection and the comments of 
former Forbes editors about his 
fear of threats to his authority, 
Michaels replies, ‘‘If you’re 40, 
it’s a threat. But look, I’m 55 
years old. I’ve been doing this 
thing for 16 years. I don’t have 
any plans for quitting. But suc- 
cession is an inevitability, and 
it’s in everyone’s interest for me 
to prepare for it in an orderly 
fashion. I’ve proved myself 
now. I’ve proved what I can do. 
I would not want undone what | 


Michaels was under a great | think I’ve done here. But I don’t 
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feel any doubts or hesitation a- 
bout Shelley. | was walking on 
air when he said he would come 
here.”” 

When they take over, Zalaz- 
nick and Steve Forbes may have 
a considerably more difficult 
time than their predecessors. 
Despite its current success, 
Forbes is already facing a number 
of potentially serious problems. 
One is a decline is Forbes’ dis- 
tinctiveness. 


Dated And Dying? 


The key to the magazine’s 
rise has been the hard-hitting 
company story. Forbes is still 
more gossipy and lively to read 
than its rivals. But in recent 
years, other publications have 
begun covering companies with 
Forbesian aggressiveness: The 
Wall Street Journal most prom- 
inently but also Barron’s, Dun’s 
Review, Financial World and, 
particularly over the past two 
years, Business Week, which 
has managed a surprising revi- 
talization. 

An equally serious concern 
for Forbes is the growth in vigor- 
ous consumer reporting. Forbes’ 
continuing preoccupation with 
strict financial performance and 
its narrow preoccupation with 
investors instead of consumers 
seem increasingly pale, even 
somewhat irrelevant, beside ex- 
poses of endemic corporate cor- 
ruption, and such illicit prac- 
tices as price-fixing, monopoli- 
zation and other forms of anti- 
competitive market control. 
Except for commendable ex- 
poses of such investor frauds as 
Paragon Securities (tax-exempt 
bonds) and Goldstein Samuel- 
son (commodity options), Forbes 
has remained remarkably ob- 
livious to such problems. When 
then-American Airlines chair- 
man George Spater publicly ad- 
mitted in 1973 that his company 
had contributed $55,000 to 
CREEP, Forbes in a story en- 
titled ‘‘What Price Frankness’’ 
heralded his ‘‘blow for honesty.”’ 
But in view of his company’s re- 
cent operating losses, the story 
wondered why Spater had 
‘*spill[ed] the beans at so awk- 
ward a time.”’ 

**Michaels 








likes to knock 
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companies,” says a _ former 
Forbes writer, “‘but basically he 
believes in the Establishment, in 
the economic system as it is set 
up. He has no hesitation about 
calling a man stupid. But he is 
very leery of calling him cor- 
rupt. If Forbes went after cor- 
ruption it might raise too many 
questions about the system.”’ 
Asked why Forbes has done 
nothing about recent disclosures 
of corporate bribery and involve- 
ment in political influence- 
peddling, Michaels responds, 
“What are we going to say 
about it? That we’re against it? 
If nobody else was talking 
about it, I could get excited 
about doing something. But 
what can we add? My personal 
opinion is that the press has 
been pushing too hard toward 
looking at business blemishes. 
It’s been overdone, and I don’t 
think we need to add our voice 
to it.’’ Forbes shows little hesi- 
tancy, though, in adding its 
voice to the business commun- 





ity’s recurrent criticism of ‘‘big 
government.’’ Recent issues 
have carried numerous blasts at 
government bureaucracy, spend- 
ing and regulation. Forbes also 
regularly goes after business cri- 
tics. A highly personal attack 
on ecologist Barry Commoner 
carried the tagline, ‘‘Bah Hum- 
bug!”’ 

These threats to Forbes’ 
success would not be so serious 
if its staple, the company story, 
retained the importance it had 
during the sixties. Yet even 
Michaels concedes that while 
the company story was compel- 
ling during the last bull market, 
it has become less significant 
during the complex inflationary 
and recessionary environment 
of the present decade. ‘‘In a 
booming economy, different 
kinds of management styles 
make a big difference,’’ he says. 
‘‘But when the big stories are 
happening outside companies, 
differences in style seem less im- 
portant. And there aren’t as 





many over-touted companies as 
there once were. This is an age 
of skepticism.”’ 

Due to the demands of Forbes 
younger staff members, some 
of whom have complained 
about writing nothing but com- 
pany stories, Forbes has consid- 
erably broadened its scope. Re- 
cent cover stories have discussed 
Nigeria (‘‘where the real action 
is’’), college football and unem- 
ployment. Yet these broader 
subjects are less amenable to the 
tight constraints of Forbestyle. 
And they are being continually 
pursued by The Wall Street 
Journal and other business pub- 
lications. ‘‘When we do the 
broader stories,’’ Michaels says, 
“‘we’re competing with every- 
body.’’ Michaels’ competitors 
often can bring to bear much 
greater resources on compli- 
cated stories such as unemploy- 
ment which cannot be covered 
with a couple of facts and a 
phone call. Given Michaels’ eye 
for trends and angles, Forbes 





may be able to outhustle its 
competition. Recent Forbes 
stories on inflation and the oil 
crisis are noteworthy examples. 
But he admits that the task of 
making Forbes continually dis- 
tinctive is now ‘‘tougher than 
hell.”’ 

In doing broader stories, 
Michaels also runs the risk of 
alienating the magazine’s readers. 
In soliciting advertising, Forbes 
likes to give the impression that 
it is read for the same broad 
business knowledge reasons 
that people read Fortune, but in 
fact, readership studies suggest 
Forbes is still regarded by most 
subscribers as an investment ad- 
viser. According to W.R. Sim- 
mons data, nearly 70 per cent of 
Forbes readers receive income 
from stocks and bonds com- 
pared to under 40 per cent of 
Business Week readers. 

To the typical Forbes reader, 
a magazine increasingly devoted 
to broad business issues may 
seem less useful. The publica- 








“News reporting is a serious affair, but 
this doesn’t mean that it has to be pon- 
dered like original sin or taught like 


geometry.” 


In ON REPORTING 


THE 


NEWS, an experienced journalist 

and professor grapples head-on with the 

daily realities of news reporting in witty, 

often irreverent terms. All the hard facts every 

reporter needs are here: police radio codes, legal and 

court terminology, libel defenses, police jargon and 

source books for quick reference. This sophisticated 

and highly readable presentation of the basics of good 

reporting departs from the traditional textbook 
mentality to “tell it like it is.” 

345 pages, index, glossary, $12.95 
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“We paused occa- 
ena tolet the 
querrillas wolf, 
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downsome & ¥; 2 


strips of 


camel meat 
garnished with dive- 


bombing flies’ TIME 


David Beckwith, Cairo Correspondent 


“We crossed the Algerian border 
without incident. ‘Passaporto, 

joked one guerrilla in desert Span- 

ish, stroking his Kalashnikov rifle.” 











We have become so inured to reports of 
war and destruction that another guerrilla 
action—say, the one in the Spanish 
Sahara—leaves us as unmoved as would a 
battle of ants in a sandpile. 

TIME Magazine rescues us from our 
own indifference by sending correspond- 
ents to share for a while lives we can 
hardly imagine. 

Case in point: David Beckwith’s recent 
first-hand report on two weeks spent with 
the Frente Polisario. Suddenly, instead of a 


meaningless big picture, we meet gun- 
toting shopkeepers coaxing a geriatric 
Land Rover across the desert, cracking 
jokes, brewing tea, slapping each other on 
the back to celebrate survival. 

A temporary but total plunge into a 
remote corner of the human condition. 
The sort of thing that has earned for TIME 
more awards for editorial excellence than 
any other magazine. 





TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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tion’s high renewal rate may be 
more out of habit and loyalty to 
what the magazine once was 
than what it is striving to be- 
come. And its readers are quite 
old. According to Simmons, 
close to 40 per cent of Forbes 
subscribers are over 50, com- 
pared to about 25 per cent for 
Business Week. Individual in- 
vestors, finally, are becoming 
less numerous. Studies of stock 
trading and ownership show in- 
dividuals are being replaced by 
large institutions such as banks 
and insurance companies. 

It is a common failing among 
editors to ignore changes in 
their markets and stubbornly 
adhere to obsolete formulas. 
While James Michaels has 





shown himself better able to ad- 
just than many editors, the bur- 
den of reformulating Forbes 
will probably fall on Sheldon 
Zalaznick. Tactful and discreet, 
and well aware of the awkward- 
ness of his role as successor-in- 
training to such a formidable 
individual as Michaels, Zalaz- 
nick is careful to point out, 
‘I’m not here because Forbes is 
in trouble. I’m very respectful 
of the fact that Forbes is work- 
ing well. There is nothing that 
really needs fixing. It would be 
crazy for someone in my spot to 
tinker just to assert my pre- 
sence.”’ 

At New York, Zalaznick was 
known as a superb editorial 
technician whose influence per- 





meated virtually every aspect of 
the magazine’s operation. Yet 
New York’s broad editorial de- 
sign remained the inspiration of 
and under the firm control of 
Clay Felker. At Forbes, Zalaz- 
nick has begun making some 
changes in Forbes’ stodgy 
graphics and cliche-ridden 
prose and has begun run- 
ning story conferences. There 
is already grumbling by some 
staff members that he is be- 
coming almost as aloof, arbi- 
trary and autocratic as Mi- 
chaels. Still, as Zalaznick notes, 
**Jim continues to be the ed- 
itorial spirit of this maga- 
zine.’’ He will be until the day 
he leaves. 
Zalaznick 


seems genuinely 





modest about his ability to serve 
as the new spirit. ‘‘I came here 
with great trepidation,’’ he 
says. ‘‘Editing Forbes magazine 
is about the most fun I can con- 
ceive of in American business 
journalism. But whether I de- 
serve a shot at it, I don’t know. 
Jim is terrific, and I don’t know 
whether I’m in his class. I’m 
very respectful about the uncer- 
tainties of life and the lives of 
people, including myself.’’ 

Will Shelley Zalaznick be up 
to dealing with the very consid- 
erable uncertainties at Forbes ? 
Will he be able to rise to the oc- 
casion and tackle successfully 
the top job? Will he be a paper 
tiger or a fox among the pigeons? 
Time alone will tell. 





MEANWHILE 
AT FORTUNE... 





Sales, Readers Off 
As Magazine Goes Stale 





Will bi-weekly issues help? 





BY HARVEY SHAPIRO 


Although the enterprise pros- 
pered for several decades, its 
growth has been faltering re- 
cently, and its competitors have 
captured the limelight. Before 
things deteriorate further, how- 
ever, top management has cre- 
ated a special task force to 
study redesigning the product. 


That’s the kind of forthright 
decision the thoughtful execu- 
tives who read Fortune are sup- 
posed to make. In this case, 
however, the troubled enter- 
prise is Fortune itself, the na- 
tion’s most prestigious business 
magazine. This spring Time, 
Inc. executives are designing a 
new, improved Fortune and 
wondering if it should replace 
the present version. 

After Henry Luce created 





Harvey Shapiro is a freelance 
writer living in New York City. 





Fortune during the depths of Simmons study showed that 


the Great Depression, it soon 
became the hymnal of demo- 
cratic captalism, a giant cock- 
tail-table magazine brimming 
with provacative articles and ex- 
citing graphics. It brought new 
ideas and outstanding writers to 
a previously turgid field. But, 
the consensus now seems to be 
that Fortune has lost some of its 
editorial élan, that the market- 
place finds the magazine somie- 
how wanting. Fortune is stag- 
nating. Just look at the num- 
bers. 

Over the past decade, For- 
tune’s advertising income rose 
53 per cent. Good enough—ex- 
cept when compared to in- 
creases of 66 per cent at Busi- 
ness Week and 280 per cent at 
Forbes. Worse still, Fortune’s 
guaranteed circulation stayed 
fixed at 580,000 for the four 
years after 1970. It rose to 
615,000 in 1976, but a W.R. 





total readership (the estimated 
number of ail Fortune readers) 
fell 12 per cent last year. 

The fact that Fortune could 
be doing better has generated a 
flurry of conflicting rumors in- 
side and outside the magazine’s 
office. Assistant publisher 
Charles Whittingham points 
out that Fortune has been prof- 
itable every year for the last 
quarter century and that it 
chalked up record earnings in 
1976. True enough, but another 
Time, Inc. executive insists that 
the magazine’s high editorial 
costs mean that Fortune ‘‘isn’t 
bringing that much down to the 
bottom line.’’ Beyond the num- 
bers lies a genuine merale prob- 
lem stemming directly from un- 
certainty about the magazine’s 
future. Says one Fortune staff 
member: ‘‘Nobody here knows 
for sure what’s going on.”’ 

One who does know is man- 





aging editor Robert Lubar, who 
says: ‘‘The talk about Fortune 
is all a lot of rubbish. All of it— 
that we’re going to fold it, that 
we’re going to sell it. What we 
are doing, in fact, is trying to 
ascertain whether it makes sense 
to go to a biweekly.”’ 

Lodged on the 19th floor of 
the Time-Life Building since the 
beginning of 1977, the Fortune 
Magazine Task Force has been 
busy determining how a fort- 
nightly version of Fortune 
should look. Repackaged For- 
tune articles plus new pieces 
specially prepared are being as- 
sembled into a dummy issue. 
Once the dummy is ready, sen- 
ior management at Time, Inc. 
will weight the editorial and 
business considerations and de- 
cide what action—if any—to 
take. Whittingham denies the 
task force represents a desper- 
ation move, but others at Time, 
Inc. see it differently. ‘‘There’s 
a feeling here that Fortune’s 
gone stale and needs to be 
born again,’’ says a Fortune 
staffer. An advertising agency 
media buyer agrees—ominously: 
‘**There’s the feeling that For- 
fune’s lost its cutting edge, gotten 
too pompous, too far off the 
news. If that remains true, it’s 
not a hospitable climate for 
advertising.’’ 

Fotune’s inability to stay on 
top of the news stems largely 
from closing deadlines five or 
six weeks before the magazine 
reaches its readers. A good 
illustration was the lead story in 








The Non-Network Network works. 


When we first considered putting together our own nationwide TV Network 
for “Ten Who Dared” we had the misgivings undoubtedly felt by those now 
discussing a “Fourth Network? 


We suspected the potential was worth the risk, though; and we were pleased 
to find that by air date, 43 stations in the top 50 markets had signed for 

the 10-week series. (Even we were surprised when we realized 22 of these 
were network affiliates.) 


Now that “Ten Who Dared” is nearly through its run, 
how’s the non-network network working? 


Here’s some of the story: 





New York 15 share...“spectacle is impressively grand” (Times) 


Philadelphia 22 share...“quite simply, among the very best 
and most exciting television programs ever seen” (Bulletin) 


Washington, D.C. 14 share...“quality programming” (Post) 
Boston 24 share...“excellent 10-part series” (Globe) 





Were frankly proud of the “Ten Who Dared” effort. And were so gratified 

with the results that Mobil now has in development several more non-network 
series, including “Disraeli” (with Sir Lew Grade); “Raffles, Gentleman Crook”; 
“Between the Wars; a history of American Diplomacy from Versailles 

to Pearl Harbor; “A. Philip Randolph? a life of the poor black minister's son 

who became one of the nation’ most powerful labor leaders (with David Susskind); 
“The Montebanks; the delightful story of an American theatrical family; “Rodin? 
with Anthony Quinn; a series of Dick Francis mysteries; “Corridors of Power” 

a series based on the C. P Snow novels; and “Picasso? a dramatization of the 

artist who affected the way an entire world saw itself. 


Mobil 





How to open 


Albert Bierstadt, 

VIEW FROM THE WIND RIVER 
MOUNTAINS, WYOMING (detail). 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Albert Bierstadt, 
INDIANS NEAR 

FORT LARAMIE (detail). 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


William Hahn, 
HARVEST TIME (detail). 
The Fine Arts Museums 
of San Francisco. 





a new frontier. 


Sallie Cover, You re looking at pieces of dreams—and bits of 

HOMESTEAD OF " ° ° ’ 

ELLSWORTH L: BALL det) reality—that are embedded deep in every American S 
consciousness. They re from an art exhibition titled 
‘Frontier America: The Far West.’’ Each tells us its 
own special story of our first great encounter with our 
own diversity—of red, white and black, of sodbuster 
and rancher, traders and trappers, mountaineers and 
homesteaders—and of the new ways we had to invent 
to live with each other and with the new land. 

Much of what they started remains undone. Within 
our modern technologies, and our modern diversity, 
the need for better ways to solve our problems is 
endless and unchanging. The opening of new 
frontiers, social as well as physical, is still the urgent 
business of the country, and of each of us. 

That's one reason we sponsored this exhibition. In 
our business as in yours, it helps to be reminded of 
what it takes to live on a new frontier. And individual 
imagination, individual initiative, individual 
innovativeness are high on the list. Sponsorship of art 
that reminds us of that is not patronage. It’s a business 
and human necessity. 

If your company would like to know more about 
corporate sponsorship of art, write Joseph F. Cullman 3rd, 
Chairman of the Board, Philip Mons Incorporated, 
100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 
It takes art to make a company great. 
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‘Frontier America: The Far West” appeared at Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; The 
Denver Art Museum; Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego; Milwaukee Art Center; and on European 
tour at Haags Gemeentemuseum, The Hague, The Netherlands; Kunsthaus, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Villa Hiigel, Essen, Germany; and Osterreichisches Museum fiir angewandte 
Kunst in Vienna, Austria. The exhibition was sponsored through matching grants from the National 
Endowment for the Arts and Philip Morris Incorporated on behalf of Marlboro 





LARRY 
FLYNT 
AMERICAN 
DISSIDENT 


issident writers and artists in the Soviet Union and other 

nations are being vilified and imprisoned, and President 

Jimmy Carter has stated his deep concern. In the wake of 

recent events, we urge the president to take a closer look at 
the restrictions of freedom of expression in America itself. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, publisher Larry Flynt was convicted of 
using Hustler magazine to pander obscenity and of engaging in 
organized crime. Ohio law states that engaging in organized crime 
is five or more persons conspiring to commit a crime. Mr. Flynt 
was accused of working with members of his staff to produce 
Hustler—a charge such as this could easily be leveled at any pub- 


Woody Allen John Dean Gerald Green 


lisher in the country. This clearly amounts to government harass- 
ment of a dissident publication. 

As a result, Flynt was immediately sentenced to 7 to 25 years in 
prison and was fined a total of $11,000. Bond was originally 
refused, pending appeal —an obvious infringement of his rights. 

We the undersigned wish to protest the infringement of Mr. 
Flynt’s rights under the First Amendment because it is a threat to 
the rights of all Americans. We cannot, under any circumstances, 
approve of government censorship. Further, we urge President 
Carter and all our fellow citizens to strengthen their commitment 
to protecting every American’s right to freedom of expression. 


Arthur Kretchmer Eric Norden Peter Stone 
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Dan Greenburg 
David Halberstam 
Pete Hamill 

Joe Hanson 
Hugh Hefner 
Joseph Heller 
Tony Hendra 
Warren Hinckle 
George A. Hirsch 
A. E. Hotchner 
Peter Kleinman 
Arthur Knight 
Michael Kramer 


Paul Krassner 


Jonathan Z. Larsen 
Nat Lehrman 

John Leonard 

Jay Levin 

Thomas H. Lipscomb 
Marshall Lumsden 
J. Anthony Lukas 
Peter Maas 
Norman Mailer 
Bill Manville 

Milt Machlin 

Rudy Maxa 
Frederic Morton 
Philip Nobile 
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| the February issue: ‘“‘My Case 
for National Planning,’’ by At- 
| lantic Ritchfield president Thor- 
| ton Bradshaw, followed in 
| March by another piece entitled 
| ‘The Deceptive Allure of 
National Planning.’’ The prob- 
| lem, as noted by an editor at a 
rival publications, is that ‘‘both 
| came out a year after the height 
of congressional debates on 
| planning. They were good, 
| thorough pieces, but unless For- 
| tune’s readers were all out of 
| the country last year, why run 
them now?”’ 

Thoroughness is costly. With 
the help of an assistant, a nice 
| expense account and two months 
to work on a piece, two dozen 
well-paid writers generally pro- 
duce four or five articles a year 
at an average of $15,000 each. 
Fortune’s reports are often de- 
finitive, the very last word on a 
particular topic. But in contrast 
to the hyped up style of Forbes, 
Fortune stories often read like 
Brookings Institute surveys. Val- 
uable, of course, but as one 
banker put it, ‘Nobody around 
here has got the time to wade 
through Fortune. It’s rough 
going.”’ 

Since Robert Lubar became 
managing editor in 1970, he has 
| sought to lighten the approach. 
Fortune has reduced the length 
of its articles and added several 
| short features: ‘‘Keeping Up,”’ 
| a commentary on big and small 
| events; ‘‘Bed and Board,”’’ tips 


on hotels and restaurants; and 

| “On Your Own Time,”’ reports 
on what executives do in their 
off-hours. Still, the essential 
gravity of the magazine has not 
really been altered. ‘‘Our ad- 
mirers,’’ says Lubar, ‘‘like us 
for the non-news—exception- 
ally thorough treatment of big 
issues and developments. There 
are very few other magazines 
that do it all.”’ 

As Fortune undergoes its 
identity crisis, it’s the business 
side which has been most at- 
tracted to the idea of publishing 
more frequently. They see it not 
only as a way of revamping the 
content and image of the maga- 
zine, but also as an opportunity 
to sell more ads without doub- 
ling editorial costs. Twice as 
many Fortune’s would reduce 
the thick and foreboding bulk 
of each issue, leave room for 
growth without advertising clut- 
ter and assuage advertisers who 
believe a month is too long to 
wait between shots in an ad 
campaign. 

Business concerns aside, For- 
tune’s editors still can’t decide 
what should fill fortnightly 
issues. ‘“*You can’t just split 
Fortune in two,’’ Lubar says. 
**Clearly, greater frequency 
would permit getting closer to 
the news, but it’s not clear how 
much closer Fortune should get. 
If it gets too close, we'll just be 
re-inventing Business Week.”’ 

& 


Libby Bianch 








Managing editor Robert Lubar: 
go biweekly.’’ 
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THE BEST 
IN BUSINESS 





Five Head List Of Nation’s 
Top Financial Reporters 





Is the business press anti-business? 





BY STEVE ROBINSON 

If the business of America is 
business, it seems fair to won- 
der how well business is covered 
by the press. The answer 
depends on what you read and 
whom you ask. Small business- 
men may be perfectly happy 
with the fluff in their local 
papers, content in the know- 
ledge that their advertising dol- 
lars guarantee favorable cover- 
age. But there is another view. 
“*Business reporting is virtually 
non-existent,’ says New York 
Times editorial board member 
George J.W. Goodman, better 
known as ‘‘Adam_ Smith.”’ 
“And the reason is simple. 
Almost nobody good wants to 
do it and if they are any good, 
they learn enough to get out of 
it. It just isn’t where the action 
is. Politics gets the headlines. 
Woodstein’s work didn’t con- 
sist of calling U.S. Steel; it in- 
volved calling the U.S. Govern- 
ment.”’ 

Nevertheless, most observers 
are careful to differentiate be- 
tween the specialty press—7he 
Wall Street Journal, Business 
Week and the like—and the 
dailies, which generally banish 
business news to the back of the 
paper. ‘‘The Wall Street Jour- 
nal is an _ education,’’ says 
Goodman. ‘‘It’s never afraid to 
stop in the middle of a story and 
explain in the simplest of terms 
what the subject of the story 
means. For example, if you’re 
reading a piece on warrants, it’s 
good to come upon a paragraph 
which doesn’t presume prior 
knowledge, and explains flat out 
what a warrant is. Unfortun- 
ately, most business reporting 
deals with abstractions because 





Steve Robinson is an assistant 
editor of More. 





the people dishing it out have 
had their imagination trained 
out of them.”’ 

Still, says Goodman, the 
print media does a better job 
than television. ‘‘There is abso- 
lutely no business reporting on 
TV. None. I mean zero. Just 
telling you whether the stock 
market went up or down is not 
reporting business. I had a rule 
once and it never failed. When- 
ever the Times had a front-page 
business story with a headline 
that ran across three columns, 
I’d get a call from the ‘Today 
Show’ asking me to come on 
the next morning and explain 
what it all meant to the ‘average 
person.’ TV’s idea of covering 
the oil crisis was to go out and 
interview people waiting in line 
to buy gas. And it just doesn’t 
make sense. You’d think that | 
TV would have a financial ver- 
sion of ‘Sixty Minutes.’ After 
all, what interests people more 
than money?”’ 

A question so obvious that it 
should automatically lead to 
solid business reporting. Too 
often, though, it doesn’t. In a 
1975 survey Syracuse University 
Professor J.T.W. Hubbard at- 
tempted to discover whether 
business reporting had improv- 
ed in the 10 years since he had 
first polled the nation’s business 
and financial editors. What he 
found was not heartening. 
Despite a far greater interest in 
business news on the part of 
readers, Hubbard learned that 
most small and medium-sized 
dailies have actually ‘‘Tightened 
the restrictions over their busi- 
ness desks.’’ What’s more, 
Hubbard found that the num- 
ber of reporters staffing busi- 
ness desks on the larger news- 
papers had actually decreased. 
Finally, Hubbard concluded that 
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the largest papers had become 
somewhat more conscious of 
the need for __ investigative 
reporting but that on the whole, 
business reporting was scanty. 

Still, Big Business complains. 
Major corporations are spend- 
ing millions of dollars to refute 
what they believe to be their 
negative image in the press. Ad- 
vocacy advertising—the prac- 
tice of buying full-page ads in 
papers like The Wall Street 
Journal and The New York 
Times to bring the corporate 
view to the public—is a boom- 
ing industry. 

Mobil Vice President Herbert 
Schmertz is not alone in arguing 
that the media is guilty of not 
seeking out businessmen for 
their views. Journalists, on the 
other hand, plead corporate in- 
accessibility and attribute any 
bias in their coverage, at least in 
part, to the silent treatment they 
receive from company higher- 
ups. ‘tA politician is elected, so 
he has to call you back,’’ says 
Jerry Goodman. ‘But the 
president of Union Carbide 
doesn’t have to call anyone 
back.’”’ And, of course, 
reporters resent the practice of 
being spoon-fed only the most 
superficial information by well- 
rehearsed public relations men. 
‘**Take the case of Red Dye No. 
2,’’ says CBS news director Wil- 
liam Small. ‘‘We went to the 
company for an interview. They 
wouldn’t give an interview but 
would give a  90-second 
statement if we promised not to 
edit one word of it. The whole 
function of journalism relates 
to proper editing of raw mater- 
ial. You don’t just turn over a 
glob of time to an advocate and 
says that’s yours.’’ In Advocacy 
Advertising and Large Corpor- 
ations, S. Prakash Sethi of the 
University of California at 
Berkeley concedes there is some 
anti-business bias in the media, 
but attributes it to journalists 
being ‘‘forced to seek infor- 
mation from whatever sources 
they can find, and some of the 
most accessible may have an an- 
ti-business bias.”’ 

But it’s not only businessmen 
who condemn the _ business 
press for ‘‘economic illiteracy.” 
Professor Louis Banks of MIT, 


himself a former editor of For- 
tune, says ‘‘We are fed a daily 
diet of authoritative ignorance, 
most of which conveys a cheap- 
shot hostility to business and 
businessmen. Here is where the 
nation sees a persistently dis- 
torted image of its most produc- 
tive and pervasive activity, 
business. The reporters and edi- 
tors in the general media are 
woefully ignorant of the am- 
biguities and complexities of 
corporate operations, and being 
so, are easy targets for politi- 
cians and pressure-group parti- 
sans with special axes to grind at 
the expense of business.”’ 

Of course, there are some 
good reporters among the jour- 
nalists regularly covering busi- 
ness and finance whose work is 
considered outstanding. MORE 
has polled 27 persons from the 
business press, the business 
community, the universities and 
government to determine just 
who the top business writers are.* 

From a list of over 100 nomi- 
nees, five were judged superior: 
Alan Abelson, columnist and 
managing editor of Barron’s; 
Joseph A. Livingston of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer; Carol 
Loomis of Fortune’s editorial 
board; Hobart Rowen of The 
Washington Post; and Leonard 
Silk of The New York Times. 








* 
Louis Banks, adjunct professor of management, 
Sloan Business School; former editor of Fortune. 
Donald Carroll, dean of Wharton Business 
School. Ed Colloton, President of Tsai Corpor- 
ate Communications. Paul Colton, President of 
the American Stock Exchange. Lloyd Dennis, 
director of public affairs, United California 
Bank. Dan Dorfman, business writer, New 
York, Lawrence Fouraker, dean of Harvard 
Business School. Soma Golden, director of Bage- 
hot Fellowship Program in Economics, Colum- 
bia University. Walter Heller, University of 
Minnesota; former chairman 
assistant managing editor, Los Angeles Times. 
Richard Lewis, publisher of ‘‘Corporate Com- 
munications Report.”’ Robert Lubar, managing 
editor, Fortune. Arjay Miller, dean of Stanford 
Business School. Robert Nichols, vice president 
for public relations, Bank of America. Arthur 
Okun, senior fellow, Brookings Institute; former 
member, President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Mickey Parr, director of news and editor- 
ial services, Atlantic Richfield. Senator William 
Proxmire, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. Congress- 
man Henry Reuss, Chairman, House Commit- 
tee on Banking, Currency and Housing. William 
Simon Rukeyser, managing editor, Money mag- 
azine. Paul Samuelson, columnist; professor of 
economics, MIT; Nobel laureate for economics. 
Robert H. Savage, vice president for investor re- 
lations, ITT. Lamson Smith, vice president, Citi- 
corp. Joel Stern, president of Chase Financial 
Policy, Chase Manhattan Bank. Harold Williams, 
dean, UCLA Graduate Business School; former 
board chairman, Norton Simon, Inc. Sheldon 
Zalaznick, managing editor, Forbes 
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FROM WHENCE THEY CAME 


Alan Abelson writes the weekly column ‘“‘Up and Down 
Wall Street’’ for Barron’s, where he serves as managing editor. 
He started at Barron’s in 1956 after working as a reporter and 
writing a stock market column for the New York Journal- 
American. Abelson has reached the peak of his profession af- 
ter getting into business writing ‘‘almost by accident.’’ He 
holds a master’s degree in creative writing from the University 
of lowa. 

Abelson’s column is regarded as influential and accurate. 
“He neatly intertwines investment and the real world,’’ says 
Jim Michaels. ‘‘He sees investment as something important 
which does not exist in a vacuum.’’ Paul Samuelson touches 
on a frequently noted strength when he says, ‘‘He actually has 
a genuine degree of wit. His forte is iconoclasm.’’ And Dan 
Dorfman adds, ‘‘Abelson is the classic cynic. He attacks Wall 
Street nonsense with clarity and wit.”’ 


Joseph A. Livingston is the economics columnist of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer whose ‘‘Business Outlook’’ column, 
which he began writing in 1945, is now syndicated nationally. 
Livingston has been a working journalist since 1925, starting 
on New York dailies and moving on to become executive edi- 
tor of the New York Daily Investment News, public utilities 
editor of Financial World and economist for Business Week. 
Shortly after inaugurating his column, Livingston became 
financial editor of the Philadelphia Record, followed by a 
brief stint as a columnist at The Washington Post. Then he 
moved back to Philadelphia, where he served as financial edi- 
tor of the Bulletin for 20 years. He has been at the /nquirer 
since 1972. 

In addition to writing 12 special series during his career as a 
journalist, Livingston is the author of The American Stock- 
holder, published in 1958 and revised in 1963. Among his 
honors are three John Hancock Awards for Syndicated and 
News Service Writers, the John Hancock Permanent Recogni- 
tion Award for Excellence in Business and Financial Journal- 
ism, two Loeb Newspaper Awards for Distinguished Business 
and Financial Journalism, and the first UCLA-Gerald Loeb 
Memorial Award in 1974. 

Livingston believes the primary goal of a business writer is 
to explain complicated issues in a clear, concise and objective 
fashion, letting the actions of his subjects determine the reac- 
tions of his readers. Dean Harold Williams sees Livingston’s 
forte as being able to ‘‘translate financial and economic issues 
into layman’s terms that are easily understandable,’’ and Dean 
Donald Carroll agrees that Livingston is ‘‘creative and clear. 
He has a knack for mixing art with craft.” 


Carol Loomis is on the board of editors at Fortune. She has 
been with the magazine since beginning in 1954 as a research 
associate. Loomis’ first introduction to business came soon af- 
ter her graduation from the University of Missouri (where she 
received a degree in journalism), when she went to work as edi- 
tor of the house organ of the Maytag Corporation in Newton, 
lowa. Loomis also serves on an advisory committee to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury concerning Federal consolidated finan- 
cial statements. Her writing for Fortune has garnered nine 
awards, including two John Hancock Awards for Excellence 
in Business and Financial Journalism, two Loeb Achievement 


Awards for Distinguished writing on investment, finance and 
business, and a Newspaper Guild of New York Page One 
Award in Journalism. 

Loomis has received high praise from colleagues for her 
comprehensive pieces on her specialty—the stock market and 
finance. Says Louis Banks: ‘‘Loomis never does anything that 
isn’t superior. She’s a tough, hard-hitting reporter.’”’ Sheldon 
Zalaznick believes ‘‘there is iron logic to her stuff—she gets at 
what’s happening.’’ And Robert Savage, demonstrating busi- 
ness’ high regard for Loomis’ talents, says, ‘‘She could be the 
best anywhere.”’ 


Hobart Rowenis economics editor of The Washington Post 
and writes a twice-weekly column syndicated throughout the 
United States by the Washington Post Writers Group. Before 
coming to the Post in 1966, Rowen was a reporter and editor 
at Newsweek for 22 years, serving as business trends editor for 
much of that time. He began his career at the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce in 1938, stationed both in New York and 
Washington, and has also served as assistant managing editor 
at the Post. Rowen is the author of The Free Enterprisers: 
Kennedy, Johnson, and the Business Establishment, and 
numbers among his honors the Sigma Delta Chi Award for 
Magazine Reporting, a Loeb Magazine Special Achievement 
Award, the John Hancock Distinguished Service Award and 
the A.T. Kearney business reporting award. 

Rowen’s long tenure in Washington has enabled him to de- 
velop a good working relationship with many powerful busi- 
ness and government leaders, and it is this insider’s viewpoint 
that is cited most often as his major strength. ‘‘Rowen is closest 
to the Washington scene and is therefore most often able to get 
the inside story,’’ says Paul Samuelson, and Dean Arjay Miller 
notes, ‘‘Rowen has a good grasp of the relationships between 
government and private industry—especially the monetary re- 
lationships.’’ Congressman Henry Reuss considers Rowen to 
be ‘‘at the top—an industrious researcher, incisive thinker and 
a clear writer.”’ 


Leonard Silk an economics columnist for The New York 
Times since 1970, is unique among his colleagues in that he 
confronts the subject as a professional economist. Silk re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in economics from Duke in 1947 and went on 
to teach at Duke, the University of Maine, Simmons College, 
NYU, Columbia and Carnegie Tech. Before coming to the 
Times, Silk had been with Business Week for 15 years, serving 
as editorial page editor and chairman of the editorial board 
from 1967 to his departure in 1969. Silk is also the author of a 
number of books, including Contemporary Economics, Nixon- 
omics, Capitalism: the Moving Target, The Economists and 
Ethics and Profits: the Crisis of Confidence in American Busi- 
ness. He has won three Loeb Awards for Distinguished Busi- 
ness and Financial Journalism and the Overseas Press Club 
Award for best business reporting from abroad in 1972. 

Silk’s learned approach is perhaps the main factor impress- 
ing observers of the nation’s business press. Professor Louis 
Banks believes that ‘‘he brings to bear a real scholarly know- 
ledge of economics, and has an ability to translate it into 
everyday news,”’ and Arthur Okun says that ‘the is an econo- 
mist-journalist who is able to convey what there is in the way 
of research and issues with a quality that is outstanding.’’ Sen- 
ator William Proxmire sums up Silk’s ability: ‘‘For both sub- 
stance and clarity he has no peer.”’ 
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Top Five 
Look At Business 





Has business writing 
come of age in the last 
10 or 20 years? 


Rowen: It’s better than it was. 
But business journalism is such 
a broad term. At the highest le- 
vel, the larger dailies have sophis- 
ticated coverage. But after that, 
there is a large gap. Business 
coverage in small-town and med- 
ium sized papers is pathetic. On 
smaller papers there is quite of- 
ten a knee-jerk reaction to ad- 
vertisers which influences hard 
business news. I’d say the most 
important improvement in the 
last few years has been the shift 
of economics news to the front 
page. 

Livingston: It’s certainly better 
than it was, say, 20 years ago. 
The Loeb and Hancock Awards 
have had the effect of publiciz- 
ing and distributing the work of 
better writers who can serve as 
models for younger writers. 
Also, you no longer have the 
business of editors taking guys 
off the sports desk to write finan- 
cial news, and that’s been a plus. 
Abelson: It’s better than when I 
started. There’s some excellent 
writing being done today, espe- 
cially at The Wall Street Journal. 
The business pages used to be 
treated as someone’s poor uncle 
and I think that in smaller cities 
this might still be the case. It’s 
not so much that readers aren’t 
interested, as that the people 
who run the news departments 
have a certain amount of ignor- 
ance of the subject, and are 
likely to ignore it or relegate it 
to a secondary position. 
Loomis: There is no thorough, 
penetrating research in smaller 
papers outside the big cities 
where coverage consists mainly 
of handouts from business. As 
for the larger papers, I don’t 
think that the Times is all that 
good, although it’s improving, 
and I know that the [Washing- 
ton] Post is not happy with its 
own business coverage. I think 
The Wall Street Journal is terri- 
fic, and all the business maga- 
zines are pretty good. Forbes is 
a good deal more interesting 





than it used to be. 

Silk: Business writing is defi- 
nitely better. Journalists who 
once regarded an assignment to 
business stories as a trip to Sibe- 
ria are now realizing the import- 
ance of good, comprehensive 
reporting on _ business and 
finance. The best job is being 
done by The Wall Street Jour- 
nal—they do a clean, hard-hit- 
ting job. On the other hand, I 
don’t think anybody has done 
better than the original muck- 
rakers of the early 1900s. 


Is there an anti-business 
bias in the media ? 


Rowen: It’s not so much a bias 
as it is a questioning of all insti- 
tutions. The business commun- 
ity is responsible for these intui- 
tive feelings against business. 
They have insulated themselves 
and have assumed a ‘“‘holier 
than thou”’ attitude in the past. 
This is changing, though, pri- 
marily through the efforts of 
people like Pete Estes at General 
Motors and Henry Ford who ap- 
preciate the fact that the people 
have a right to know, and who 
feel that the truth is always best. 
Loomis: A good reporter will 
always find two sides to a story. 
But judging from the amount 
of advocacy advertising being 
done, you’d have to say that 
business feels that their side has 
not been heard enough. 

Silk: Business perceives an anti- 
business bias. Obviously, you 
don’t write about a steel short- 
age when there’s enough steel to 
go around, or an oil shortage 
when there’s plenty of oil. If 
anything, though, I think the 
press has a somewhat pro-busi- 
ness stance. After all, publishers 
are businessmen and their news- 
papers are businesses. I don’t 
mean this in a directly venal 
sense, of course, but advertising 
pages are still the bottom line. 
Livingston: Young people go- 
ing into journalism tend to have 
a critical, cynical attitude, 
which is not entirely bad. Busi- 
ness is a kind of poker game: 
you only say what you want to 
say and you keep your cards to 
yourself. Many people in jour- 
nalism see this as embodying a 
sense of non-ethics. 

Abelson: A little bias is always 
a healthy thing. The alternative 





is pudding journalism. 


Should investigative 
reporting be a priority 
for business writers? 


Abelson: There must be inves- 
tigative reporting to keep busi- 
ness honest—it’s essential. One 
of the problems with business 
journalism used to be the prac- 
tice of merely taking handouts 
and press releases from business 
and running with them. That’s 
changed now, and I credit The 
Wall Street Journal. Woodward 
and Bernstein, I think, created 
more ‘‘Deep Throats’’ than 
anyone in the history of report- 
ing. I am constantly getting 
anonymous phone calls giving 
me tips—some are pretty good. 
Rowen: There is not enough in- 
vestigative reporting being done. 
Good investigative reporting 
provides a good deal of momen- 
tum for continuous coverage of 
business activity. Businessmen 
should be aware that their ac- 
tions are being scrutinized, and 
should be as conscious of sur- 
veillance by business writers as 
government officials are of poli- 
tical writers—unless they as- 
sume that the business press is 
so lousy that they can get away 
with anything. 

Loomis: Obviously, — business 
writers should be more enterpris- 
ing in going beyond what a cor- 
poration or government official 
tells them. But they shouldn’t 
go after a story with the assump- 
tion that business is always 
bad. If a writer smells some- 
thing wrong, then of course he 
should pursue it. 

Silk: You shouldn’t have 
people programmed to uncover 
scandal—it’s a distortion of the 
journalistic mission. It’s very 
important not to approach your 
subject with a firm ideological 
point of view. Look, you can 
make anything in business into 
a scandal if you want to: you 
can interpret Mars Candies’ 
shrinking their chocolate bars as 
a big scandal if you overlook 
the question of shrinking the 
candy versus raising the price. 
Livingston: There has been 
quite enough investigative re- 
porting in the last few years. 
There should be more straight 
reporting. In my writing, I 





don’t try to make anyone look 
bad. I portray people as they 
think they look and then let the 
reader judge for himself. 


Should business 
journalists have back- 
grounds in economics 
or finance? 


Silk: Business journalists, as 
with any journalist covering a 
specialized area, should have a 
strong knowledge of his field. 
Right now, several schools are 
offering programs for business 
journalists, and I really don’t 
know why it’s taken so long. 
The advantage of being an 
economist who is also a jour- 
nalist is that you are on a more 
or less equal footing with the 
people you are writing about. 
Rowen: Our feeling [at the 
Post] is that somebody should 
have good instincts for the news 
and then pick up his specializa- 
tion. We don’t want economics 
professors reporting business 
news, but we must have people 
with a strong interest in business. 
I haven’t taken any economics 
courses or anything like that. 
Livingston: You must be a spe- 
cialist to write about business, 
but you don’t necessarily have 
to be trained in economics. Bus- 
iness, like the rest of the world 
has gotten so complex that it re- 
quires a good deal of knowledge 
to cover it adequately. 

Loomis: Many reporters don’t 
really understand business, but 
I don’t think it’s necessary for 
business journalists to be econ- 
omists. I think that in many 
cases if reporters were working 
as hard as they should and get- 
ting to know people, they could 
be more knowledgeable about 
their work. 

Abelson: I started out on the 
city desk at The Journal- 
American and when they of- 
fered me five dollars more a 
week to do business stories, I 
took it. But I have essentially a 
liberal arts background. | think 
an economics background can 
be helpful but not necessary. 
The prime need on any paper or 
magazine is for good reporting, 
and the more sophisticated you 
are the better you can tell whe- 
ther someone is putting one 
over on you. s 
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’S REALLY 
BUGGING YOU ABOUT 
THAT CADILLAC? 





Mad Ave Wants To Know — And Pays 
Body Snatchers To Make You Tell 





Admen watch groups grope from behind one-way mirrors. 





BY ALAN LEVENSTEIN 

In Larchmont, New York, handy to both blue-collar Mamaro- 
neck and upper-middle Scarsdale, a dozen men are seated in what 
looks like a nondescript living room, dominated by a wall-sized 
mirror. The men are comfortably polyestered; one is smoking a 
pipe and taking notes. All talk volubly, responding to the ques- 
tions of the one with the pipe and to each other’s interruptions. 
None are under 35 or over 50. All are clerical, sales or civil service 
workers. 

In the next room, through the looking glass, are another dozen 
men. It is dark in there, except for the light coming from the other 
room through the one-way mirror, but a decorative brass bit on a 
loafer, an unbuttoned blazer, a Peal & Co. attache case reveal 
that the level of taste and sophistication exceeds that in the other 
room by about $30,000 a year. All lean forward, peering through 
the glass into the other room, listening intently to the wall-mounted 
speakers that transmit every sigh and burp from the far side of the 
mirror. 

‘*My wife was the one who thought I would look better without 
grey hair. So I started using the Grecian Formula, and before you 
knew it, my hair was this color. One or two of the fellows at the 
Post Office commented on it and I told them what it was and one 
of them started using it, too. It’s good stuff. Takes years off you.” 

In the half-dark, one of the observers looks at another and 
shakes his head in disbelief. The other replies with a self-satisfied 
smile. 


In Ridgewood, New Jersey, in a free-standing brick box that 
looks like a W.P.A. town hall, nine women and a man are sitting 
at a large, round table. There is an easy kaffee-klatch atmosphere. 
The women, neighborly and communicative, freely answer all 
the man’s questions. They have been discussing charitable contri- 
butions. The man has just introduced to the group the name of a 
widespread disease about which the women know little. 

A red-haired lady volunteers that a friend’s child has recently 
been diagnosed as suffering from the disease. She shrugs. 

Now the man passes out a paper on which the disease, its com- 
plications and its side effects are fully described. ' 

As the woman reads it, she begins to weep silently. 


In the next room, behind the mirror and behind the head of the 


man who is asking all the questions, another man says, ‘‘We’re 
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not going to be able to go this far in the commercials, or they'll 
turn us off.” 
Another man nods, and they both continue to make notes. 


In an office building on Wilshire Boulevard, a few blocks south 
of U.C.L.A.’s Westwood campus, 10 men and women in care- 
fully planned leisure outfits are answering the questions of a man 
with a silver bead necklace who looks as if he’s just lost 20 pounds 
and left his wife for a younger woman. Four feet above his head, 
a small television camera of the kind found in high-security apart- 
ment buildings is pointed down at the room. A thin, dark man in 
a windbreaker is speaking. 

**You know why I wouldn’t buy that make? Because when I 
drive my car down the street, | want everybody to say, ‘Here 
comes Bauman!””’ 

In front of a closed-circuit television monitor in a nearby of- 
fice, one Easterner says to another, ‘‘Those are the first honest 
words I’ve heard all week.”’ 


All over the country, people are saying honest words. They are 
talking about their deodorants, their douches, their depilatories. 
They are discussing their habits of ingestion and elimination. 
They are saying out loud what they want from their political can- 
didate, their newspaper, the next movie they go to. They are tell- 
ing perfect strangers—and each other— how they make up and 
how they make out. Men who 10 years ago could barely tell you 
their brand of hairdressing without embarrassment, today discuss 
their hair coloring with utter sangfroid. Women who a few years 
back had to be persuaded in private by a close friend to consider 
using a tampon instead of a sanitary napkin, now help design bet- 
ter tampons in workshop groups. The basest-seeming, most anti- 
Puritanical motives are readily acknowledged. 
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And listening to it all are the 
marketers: the Proctor & Gam- 
ble brand managers, the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson copywriters, the 
account executives, research di- 
rectors and marketing man- 
agers, hoping to glean an in- 
sight, to evaluate a concept, to 
formulate a strategy, in order to 
sell more goods more ef- 
fectively. Some of the adver- 
tising industry’s biggest suc- 
cesses have evolved from group 
interviewing, among’ them 
Coca-Cola’s ‘‘It’s the Real 
Thing’’ campaign. Quaker’s 
Natural Cereal, Ford’s Pinto 
and Proctor & Gamble’s Pam- 
pers are also products whose de- 
velopment and _ marketing 
strategy owe much to the 
method of personal contact 
with consumers employed by 
the Madison Avenue marketers. 

Not that they don’t still play 
the numbers; as_ responsible 
businessmen, they continue to 
rely on the large-scale syndi- 
cated surveys—the Nielsen, 
Simmons and TGI data on mar- 
ket trends and buying patterns. 
They still fund plenty of 
$60,000-market segmentation 
studies to find out on a nation- 
ally projectable basis what atti- 
tudes create loyalty to the dif- 
ferent brands within a given 
product category. 


But as the price of such quan- 
titative data excalates, and as 
people become increasingly wil- 
ling to yammer to a roomful of 
their peers about their most inti- 
mate habits, qualitative re- 
search is providing industry 
with many of the answers to its 
most pressing questions. Ques- 
tions like: What do you want 
from a shampoo? How do you 
decide if your laundry is clean 
enough? If gas goes to a dollar a 
gallon, will you switch to a 
smaller car? Whom would you 
rather have fix your TV, the 
company that made it or the re- 
pair shop on the corner? 

The most commonly used 
form of qualitative research is 
the focused group interview. It 
is endemic. Last winter an 
associate creative director of a 
New York advertising agency 
attended 32 focused group in- 
terviews on three accounts in 
five weeks. A volunteer assign- 
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ment to create public-service 
announcements for a non-profit 
organization generated six fo- 
cused group interviews and a 
30-page report, which used up 
half the organization’s tiny 
advertising budget before a sin- 
gle headline was written. The 
cost of charts and photostats 
for one round of focused group 
interviews ran to $5,000; experi- 
mental photography to be 
reviewed in another round of 
such interviews—and never to 
be seen again—came to $10,000. 

Yet focused group interviews 
remain the cheapest, fastest way 
to gain insights into a market- 
place and stimulate creative 
thinking about a marketing 
problem. They help answer the 
math-ignorant creative man’s 
questions. ‘‘What do_ these 
numbers mean?”’ is his response 
to a thick survey report with do- 
zens of tables. ‘What do peo- 
ple really say?” 

Focused groups tell him. 

The origins of the focused 
group interview owe much to 
Ernst Dichter, who in the 1950s 
laid the groundwork for the 
eventual acceptance of data 
laden more with psychology 
than mathematics, and with as 
much art as science. Dichter 
pioneered the ‘‘in-depth’’ indi- 
vidual interview, the lengthy, 
psychologically-oriented con- 
frontation with the consumer. 

But the current use of groups 
owes at least as much to the sci- 
ence of group dynamics—a sci- 
ence brought to this country 
from Germany in the. thir- 
ties—as to Dr. Dichter’s anti- 
mathematical bias. 

Dr. Maureen Kallick of the 
University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center posits the 
origin of group dynamics, 40 
years back: 

‘‘There’s a group of people 
leaving Hitler, who have seen 
people acting in concert very 
differently than they have acted 
individually. They get here and 
start theorizing that there is a 
different mechanism which af- 
fects the individual when he’s in 
a group. So they start a whole 
new science called group 
dynamics, dealing with the ways 
in which people behave differ- 
ently in groups than on their 
own.” 





Martin Goldfarb of Goldfarb 
Consultants, Ltd., a Toronto 
firm, traces an anthropological 
origin of focused group tech- 
niques, pointing out that ‘*Mar- 
garet Mead’s attitude was to get 
a consensus of the culture by in- 
terviewing a few elders,’’ not by 
undertaking a mathematically 
projectable quantitative survey. 

‘‘The more intelligent the 
user, the more experience he 
has,’’Goldfarb maintains, ‘‘the 
more he ends up trusting quali- 
tative research.”’ 

By the mid-sixties, focused 
groups were such a staple of the 
marketers’ diet that specialized 
industries developed to support 
the group research method. 
Jadorbee Crossan, research 
consultant, is an accomplished 
body-hunter who delivers the 
subjects for focused group in- 
terviews and testimonial-type 
TV commercials. Of course it 
isn’t so difficult to get a person 
whose daily occupation is bor- 
ing to pass what promises to be 
a mildly diverting hour or two 
talking about his foot powder. 
But Crossan’s specialty is at- 
tracting the ones with the more 
interesting occupations, the 
professional people, the suc- 
cessful men and women with 
money to spend—‘‘like presi- 
dents of companies who would 
not normally give interviews.”’ 

‘‘They never come for the 
money,’’ she observes. ‘‘Usually 
it’s $20 to $25. That in itself 
isn’t a sufficient incentive. I 
convince them that their opin- 
ion is important. It’s for the 
economy of the country. 
Nobody else will do. Nobody 
else can answer for them. Like 
it’s the only chance they have to 
have a voice in the kind of car 
Detroit puts out. That’s the way 
I train my girls to use the 
phone.”’ 

On one list a client sent her 
was the name of Conrad Hil- 
ton’s brother. She dialed his of- 
fice, asked for him and the cli- 
ent got the interview. 

‘If you have the nerve to do 
it and the authority to do it, you 
can get them.”’ 

And you can get them by the 
hundred, the thousand. Every 
day, new ones arrive, offering 
their brains to be picked over. 
In the afternoon, it’s house- 





wives; at night and on week- 
ends, it’s men and working 
women. They pull into a cen- 
trally located research facil- 
ity—there are hundreds, all 
over the country—usually a suite 
of offices and conference rooms 
operated by a bunch of enter- 
prising middle-class women 
who also earn money doing 
telephone interviewing for large- 
sample surveys. The women dis- 
tribute questionnaires to double- 
check that these people are all 
within the prescribed demo- 
graphic parameters and are 
users of the product category to 
be discussed. 

Then the moderator—typically 
a principal in his own research 
firm—begins the discussion. Al- 
though its organization seems 
loose, the conversation adheres 
closely to a topic guide prepared 
well in advance by the client or 
his advertising agency’s research 
department, and often approved 
by the client’s V.P./Marketing. 

Discussion begins generally. 
People introduce themselves by 
their first names, are cautioned 
that their conversation is being 
recorded and observed and are 
given a vague idea of the topic 
to be covered. Broad habits of 
use are described by each 
respondent. Then, little by lit- 
tle, the moderator focuses at- 
tention on a specific product, or 
issue, Or concept, and the bal- 
ance of the session is taken up 
with the subject the client is 
spending his money to learn 
about. 

This process of ‘‘focusing 
down’”’ from more general con- 
cerns to the highly specific is a 
standard enough procedure. 
Gene Reilly, head of The Gene 
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Reilly Group in Darien, Con- 
necticut, describes funnel 
configuration, beginning very 
wide at the mouth and looking 
for the good distilled stuff at 
the end.”’ 

But who is to judge how 
good the distilled stuff at the 
end really is? This is where the 
bias of the moderator is crucial. 
In three recent cases, the per- 
sonality of the professional who 
conducted the groups led to in- 
sights that could not have been 
gained otherwise. 

Dr. Irving White of C.R.A., 
Inc., in California, and Dich- 
ter’s self-styled ‘‘young heir,”’ 
gives a group the shallow warmth 
and intellectualism of a sopho- 
more psych seminar. The cocked 
eyebrown, the  punctuating 
“hmm,”’ the involvement of 
the participants in projective 
games in which they are asked 
to imagine themselves in various 
situations and are expected to 
imagine personalities for pro- 
ducts as they would for people. 
All this can easily turn the focus 
group into an_ echt-therapy 
group. At minimun, it can of- 
ten produce the type of kvetch- 
ing and mutual back-scratching 
that clients sometimes find in- 
formative. 

Ten months after the intro- 
duction of the Cadillac Seville, 
White interviewed a dozen or so 
purchasers of the $14,000 auto- 
mobile. While the respondents 
were introducing themselves, 
they remained guarded, formal. 
But little by little, they learned 
they were all members of the 
same club. As each in turn con- 
fessed that he, too, had bought 
a Seville, the room heated up 
until one middle-aged woman 
said of her husband, ‘‘He’s 
been the most miserably unhap- 
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What if the news reporters, TV commentators, 
gossip columnists and media gurus who helped write 
the Watergate story did as thorough a job investigat- 
ing their own business? 

What if Woodward and Bernstein found a Deep 
Throat somewhere in the bowels of the Times? 
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py man in the world for the last 
six months, and the only way 


you can know what I mean is if 


, 


you own a Seville, too.’ 

Several people laughed, the 
rest smiled nervously and the 
woman went on. 

“Did your windows fall out 
yet?”’ 

Laughter. 

“Tell me about your door 
locks.”’ 

More laughter. 

‘*And your door handles, on 
the inside.”’ 

By now everyone was laugh- 
ing, even White. Within the 
next 10 minutes, he succeeded 
in uncovering the true nature of 
the commitment felt by each 
owner toward his defective car, 
the degree to which owning one 
resembled club membership 
and, eventually, the dynamic, 
working significance of Cadillac 
quality. 

Not for the first time, White 
and his clients had noted a par- 
ticular phenomenon of status 
symbol ownership: the status 
symbol itself may perform in a 
functionally inadequate fashion 
without losing its appeal. In this 
case, Cadillac quality is an attri- 
bute not of the product but of 
its owner. 

At the end of the session, one 
Seville owner said, to no one in 
particular, ‘‘I feel like I was 
talking to a shrink.’’ And of 
course he had been: the market- 
ers in the monitoring room had 
been observing their patients. 

Discovering the interrelation- 
ship between the product and 
user is one of the most reward- 
ing experiences in focused 
group research. Another mod- 
erator unearthed a hidden atti- 
tude toward a favorite fragrance. 

The setting was a research 
facility in New York’s Plaza 
Hotel where the teenagers had 
come to talk about a product so 
enormously successful that even 
the manufacturer and its adver- 
tising agency were baffled. The 
product was Heaven Sent, an 
innocuous fragrance that had 
no extraordinary market impact 
until a media man recommen- 
ded spot radio promotion, and 
a jingle writer created a piece of 
rock music. Suddenly sales took 





off, ascending geometrically 
until it became evident the right 
button had been pressed. The 
only problem: no one knew 
what the button was. 

So now these girls have come 
from Queens and Brooklyn to 
talk to moderator Diane Daly 
about Heaven Sent. They are 
self-conscious, shy, heavy into 
Clearasil and orthodontia. 
Daly’s  tea-cozy _ brightness 
brings them out. From a general 
discussion of fragrance, she 
quickly zeroes in on the brand 
that is paying her fee; almost as 
quickly, the girls respond. The 
first thing to emerge is that 
Heaven Sent is easily identifi- 
able on its wearer, a prime pre- 
requisite in the fragrance busi- 
ness, at every price level. The 
second thing is that, as expect- 
ed, it has a strong brand image, 
consistent with its packaging, 
an image of innocence, of 
goodness. ‘‘Your mother likes 
it,’’ one girl volunteers. 

Daly quickly tries to ascertain 
if that is good or bad, and learns 
that it all depends on your age. 
If you are under 16, it’s swell. If 
you are a high school junior, 
it’s terrible and, in fact, by then 
you have abandoned Heaven 
Sent completely and are pro- 
bably awash in Tabu or some 
other musky blend, trying to 
communicate to all around you, 
not the least yourself, your 
sexual viability. 

But why can’t Heaven Sent 
make the transition along with 
you? 

Already plotting new Heaven 
Sent products that only a 14- 
year-old could love, the folks 
behind the one-way mirror hear 
the girls ’fess up to Daly: Hea- 
ven Sent gets left behind 
because Heaven Sent smells just 





like Johnson’s Baby Powder. 
At 14 it’s safe, as reassuringly 
harmless as Donny Osmond, 
The Sound of Music and Diane 
Daly. At 16, it’s a joke. 

Admittedly, the media man 
and the jingle writer who put 
Heaven Sent on the map did not 
know any of this. But having 
learned it, client and agency 
succeeded in developing a better- 
informed marketing strategy to 
help the brand hold onto its suc- 
cess and build from it. 

The personality of the mod- 
erator is not always as neat a fit 
as in the case of Irv White and 
the complaining Seville owners, 
and Diane Daly and the 14- 
year-old fragrance users. Mimi 
Lieber, a middle-aged woman, 
was given the assignment of 
talking to a lot of young men 
about their hair. She conducted 
a number of groups across the 
country, attempting to find a 
representative point of view 
about the men’s _hair-care 
market and about the accepta- 
bility of a new form of hair 
groom—a foam hairdressing 
meant to be sprayed into the 
hands before application to the 
hair. 

Night after night, Mimi 
would address recalcitrant blue- 
collar youths, attempting to get 
inside their hairy heads, to find 
out how they could be won over 
by this intriguing new product. 
Night after night she was reject- 
ed. They wouldn’t touch it. 
Nothing was going to muck up 
their shoulder-length locks! 

Finally, a motherly role was 
adopted. What do you want for 
your hair, my little boy, my 
prince? 

Only to be clean, Mommy, 
the boys told her from coast to 
coast. 
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Pampers 

So Mimi recommended that 
the client manufacture a men’s 
shampoo. 

And the client accepted 
Mimi’s recommendation. A 
men’s shampoo was developed 
and placed in a West Coast test 
market. A strategy was written. 
Commercials were produced. 

And the product failed. 

Why? Because, as everyone 
knows, hair is hair and has no 
sex. Men don’t need their own 
shampoo, no matter what they 
tell their mother. 

Two new techniques for fo- 
cused group research place less 
emphasis on the moderator’s 
importance and more on the 
process itself. Steven Frankel, 
the 34-year-old director of the 
Turtle Bay Insitute, believes 
that straightforward question- 
ing of consumers is less reliable 
nowadays as a research tech- 
nique. 

*“*Consumers are pretty so- 
phisticated today,’’ he says. 
“They realize that as they re- 
spond about a product category 
what they’re really telling you is 
something about themselves. 
People by and large don’t want 
you to know all that much 
about themselves.”’ 

With his partners, Kathleen 
Murphy and Robert Weekley, 
Frankel has developed a highly 
structured technique for elicit- 
ing useful information from 
groups of consumers. It starts 
with a psychological game in 
which the group—as many as 
18 people at a time—is asked to 
invent a new product, in a cate- 
gory separate from the one they 
will eventually discuss. If 
they’re there to discuss house- 
hold cleaners, for example, 
their initial exploration may 
concern an automobile for the 
suburban housewife. The re- 
sponse. is usually minimal. Then 
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the group is shown a slide pre- 
sentation on creativity and is 
asked to create a product in 
another unrelated category. The 
improvement is always aston- 
ishing to the respondents. They 
have come up with many more 
ideas. Why? Because they have 
now accomplished ‘‘grouping 
away from the subject area.”’ 

““Grouping,”’ explains Frankel, 
‘tis the desire of people to show 
one another that they’re the 
same. Once they’ve grouped, 
they can show one another 
how different they are.”’ 

Now the group can be put to 
work, following Turtle Bay’s 
‘creative workshop’’ format. 
First they call out their likes and 
dislikes about the product cate- 
gory. Everything they say is 
written down by the moderator 
on an easel pad. Next they work 
together to create an ideal new 
product. Finally, they divide in- 
to sub-teams and develop more 
new product concepts, com- 


plete with benefits, consumer 
appeals, projected names, pric- 


ing and advertising ideas. 

During all this, the modera- 
tor is simply a non-threatening 
presence guiding the group 
through the intricacies of the 
format. 

Synectics, a Cambridge- 
based firm, also de-emphasizes 
the mystique of the moderator 
by using easel pads and a non- 
threatening technique to brain- 
storm new product concepts 
from focused groups of man- 
agement people. A mild-man- 
nered fellow wearing the ubi- 
quitous silver body jewelry mas- 
sages ideas out of business exec- 
utives by squatting on his heels 
and finding profundity in the 
cliches of business English. 
When a member of the group— 
a brand manager or an account 
executive—stirs in boredom, the 
moderator ‘‘gathers’’ from his 
‘‘nonverbal’’ message that he 
‘thas problems’’ with the most 
recently articulated notion. The 
moderator then takes it upon 
himself to reconcile the per- 
ceived difference of opinion. 
The result is often homogenized 
banality, but ideas do oc- 
casionally surface. 

Gene Reilly has ‘‘co-ventured”’ 
with Synectics since 1969 in a 





program called C.M.T.I1.—Con- 
sumer Management Team In- 
teraction—which combines the 
pragmatic approach of Turtle 
Bay Institute with the indul- 
gence of Synectics. Four busi- 
ness people—marketing mana- 
gers, ad agency folks—eight 
consumers and two leaders con- 
verge in ‘‘a labor-intensive full- 
day session with a specific ob- 
ject in mind.”’ Perhaps an air- 
line wants to know why more 
young people choose another 
carrier when they fly overseas. 
Someone else may want prod- 
uct ideas for a new soy tech- 
nology. A client may want to 
revitalize a tired brand of ready- 
to-ear cereal. An industry may 
want to investigate how prob- 
lems of aging affect its over-50 
personnel. Reilly believes his 
C.M.T.I. can answer these 
questions. 

When Dr. Maureen Kallick 
was a research director for ad- 
vertising agencies, she conduct- 
ed perhaps 60 separate quanti- 
tative surveys involving thou- 
sands of consumers. Kallick 
helped pioneer the market seg- 
mentation study, a method of 
consumer research that uses 
computer technology to subdi- 
vide hundreds of people into at- 
titude groups in accordance 
with their responses to a long 
questionnaire. The object was 
to find the likeliest group of 
prospects for a brand. 

In survey after survey, Kal- 
lick observed over the years, the 
largest segment ‘‘can only be 
described as _ disinterested.’’ 
This segment does not take an 
active interest in choosing a 
brand within the category but a- 
bides by a general decision rule 
having little relation to the ima- 
ges received about the brand 
and its benefits. 

The function of the focused 
groups is to elicit from even 
these disinterested consumers, 
whose incidence in a specific 
market may run as high as 95 
per cent, their motivations to 
purchase. Practitioners of fo- 
cused group interviewing have 
learned that these motivations 
can be uncovered in dialogue. 
You can get people to talk 
about almost anything. And 
what a few people say in a room 





in Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
can apply to a lot of other peo- 
ple in a lot of other places. 

Even political candidates have 
learned the importance of find- 
ing out about the drives of 
groups of voters, even if they 
have not yet learned that the 
product must fulfill its promise 
or there will be no re-order. 

Robert Weekley of Turtle 
Bay tells about a discussion he 
had with a candidate’s cam- 
paign manager. Declaring that a 
product’s capacity to deliver is 
the most significant contribu- 
tion to its growth, he recalls tell- 
ing the campaign manager, 
“‘We can find out what your 
constituents want, but first 
we’ve got to find out what the 
candidate will commit to.”’ 

‘**They said, ‘Well, you don’t 
have to talk to him. Just find 
out. We'll give it to our speech- 
writers.’”” 


Although we know it works, 
there is something about fo- 
cused group research _ that 
makes the individualism in all 
of us turn bilious. How can 10 
dumb-dumbs from Dubuque 
tell you what I want from my 
shaving cream? They’re not like 
me! I am unique! 

But not in how I buy. For the 
decision-making mechanism be- 
hind the buying process is still a 
laggard on the evolutionary 
scale. Even we consuming 
Americans have only been 
choosing among brands for a 
few years; the process is rather 
rudimentary. And as long as 
you can get some people—by 





whatever means—to talk about 
it, you can find out pretty much 
what you need to know. Statis- 
tically projectable surveys can 
tell you if a commercial is inter- 
esting enough to get people to 
sit still for 30 seconds, or believ- 
able enough for them to accept 
your premise, but the message 
that medium should be com- 
municating can often be learned 
by spending a couple of hours 
in the dark behind a one-way 
mirror, listening. 

Sometimes you can learn 
even more from what you do 
not hear. In Dallas last March a 
dozen Mercedes owners were 
invited to come and talk about 
their cars. The moderator’s 
opening question was, Why had 
they chosen that particular 
make? 

First to reply was a second- 
generation Mexican-American 
woman, 35, overweight, teased 
hair. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ she said. 
**I think unconsciously it must 
have something to do with Hit- 
ler.”” 

The moderator, by coinci- 
dence a graduate of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, lost his 
color but kept his cool. ‘‘What 
do you mean by that?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘He wanted every- 
thing to be perfect and strong 
and everything. Efficient. You 
know. And I think that was the 
car he chose, wasn’t it?”’ 

The moderator nodded slight- 
ly. ‘‘Does anyone else feel the 
same way?”’ 

Slowly, two hands went up. 

‘**Does anyone disagree?’”’ 

The moderator looked around 
the room and the two New 
Yorkers behind the one-way 
glass held their breath. 

For once in a focused group 
there was total silence. S 
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Honeymoon ends on a note of chaos. 





BY AARON LATHAM 

The White House press corps’ 
honeymoon with Jody Powell 
is Over in a special sense. There 
is a parallel with Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s honeymoon with Zelda. 
After the ceremony, Scott 
and his Southern belle checked 
into the then-fashionable Bilt- 
more Hotel in New York City. 
A week or so later, Scott open- 
ed a closet door and was caught 
in an avalanche of dirty clothes. 
With a shudder, he absorbed 
Zelda’s dirty little secret: she 
wasn’t neat. Scott went on lov- 
ing Zelda, but his original ro- 
manticized vision of her changed 
forever. In a sense, the honey- 
moon was laid to rest beneath 
a pile of dirty linen. 

And now the press corps has 
discovered about its new 
Southern beau what Scott dis- 
covered about his belle: Jody 
isn’t neat. In a bureaucratic 
sense. His press office is the 
governmental equivalent of Zel- 
da’s closet. 

**Jody’s a bit disorganized,”’ 
says Frank Cormier, the Associ- 
ated Press’ senior White House 
correspondent, who has asked 
the first question at presidential 
news conferences for years. ‘“‘If 
you make an appointment with 
him, you can’t be sure he’ll 
keep it. It’ll be postponed or 
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cancelled.’” Jody  Powell’s 
secretary says the same thing. 

‘**He writes notes about your 
questions,’’ Cormier continues, 
“and loses them.’’ The notes 
seem to fly out of his pockets 
like moths. 

The daily White House brief- 
ings are scheduled to begin at 
11:30 but they almost always 
start late. And the lunch ‘“‘lid’’ 
usually goes on late, too. The 
‘‘lid’’ is simply a promise the 
White House makes to the press 
that it won’t make any news 
while reporters and TV crews 
get a bit to eat. ‘‘One day here 
they gave a lunch lid at 4:30 
p.m.,’’ Cormier says. ‘*Can you 
imagine that? No one could 
eat.”” 

Yet Cormier and the majority 
of the press corps do not dislike 
their Jody any more than Scott 
disliked his Zelda. They are just 
exasperated. Scott once got so 
irritated at Zelda that he threw 
a candelabra at her. So far the 
worst the White House press 
corps has done is hurl some 
acrid questions at Jody. Like 
Zelda, he is fast on his feet and 
ducks well. 

Bob Jamieson, of NBC, likes 
the Powell he meets in saloons 
at night, but he has some reser- 
vations about the Powell he has 
to deal with at the White House 
the next morning. ‘‘Powell as 
press secretary gets a B-plus for 
effort, good humor, and forth- 
rightness in briefings,’ Jamieson 
says. ‘‘But he is still the irre- 
sponsible, disorganized press 
secretary he has been as long as 
I have known him’’—which 
dates back to the campaign. 


Jamieson believes that a part 
of the organizational problem 
stems from Powell’s desire to 
“concentrate a great deal of 
; power in himself,’? which 
means that he is slow to dele- 
gate duties. All the work of the 
White House press office backs 
up behind Powell as if he were 
an accident on a freeway. 

Jody Powell is a better briefer 
than he is an administrator, but 
sometimes the disorganization 
of the press office in general 
overflows into the briefing 
room. The other day at one 
such rambling session which 
produced considerably more 
frustration than news, some of 
the boys at the back of the 
briefing room did not try to 
hide how displeased they were. 
The disorganization had finally 
gotten on their nerves. 

Curtis Wilkie of the Boston 
Globe stopped hopping on one 
leg long enough to say, ‘‘What 
was it they said in Network? 
‘I’m madder ’n hell and I’m not 
gonna take it anymore.’ ”’ 

Bob Schieffer of CBS said, 
‘““As White House spokesman 
Porky Pig said today, ‘Bub 
bubity bub bubity bub bubity 
bub, that’s all folks.’ ”’ 

Meanwhile, ABC’s Sam 
Donaldson, the mad_ prophet 
(as he calls himself), was hiking 
up and down shouting at the 
top of his resonant broad- 
caster’s voice: ‘‘REPENT! 
REPENT! REPENT!”’ 

Some reporters have even be- 
gun—more or less humorously 
—to give voice to what once 
would have been an_ un- 
thinkable wish: Bring back Ron 
Ziegler. He was a liar—but he 
was an organized liar. 

What remains of the Jody 
Powell honeymoon he owes to 
not taking Ron Nessen’s ad- 
vice. Nessen warned Powell to 
avoid humor—which is like tell- 
ing Sir Alexander Fleming to 
stay away from molds. 

From his very first day in the 
White House, Jody Powell has 
kept his audience in the briefing 
room laughing. And a few 
laughs can mask a lot of chaos. 
Just as Carter used a sweater to 
cover the fact that he had no 
new policies to articulate during 
his fireside chat, so Powell uses 








his wit to take the reporters’ 
minds off the problems of the 
press office. The result is good- 
humored confusion. In fact, his 
first briefing, which took place 
on January 21, was one of his 
funniest. 

‘*He ate breakfast at 6:30 this 
morning,’’ Jody Powell began. 
“| had the name of the room 
there at some point.”’ 

There was already a hint here 
of the disorganization that 
would later drive the press corps 
crazy, but on that first day they 
didn’t mind. They loved the 
White House press secretary’s 
not knowing the names of all 
those White House rooms. 

‘Family Dining Room,”’ 
Powell said, for once able to 
find a note. ‘‘They did find out 
this morning that the White 
House has no highchair. So I 
understand—this was the Presi- 
dent’s _characterization—that 
they got a chair out of the Bil- 
liards Room. | didn’t know they 
[had] a Billiards Room up here. 
It will be converted to the Pool 
Room.”’ 

The White House press liked 
that, too. 

Jody Powell went on to hint 
that his point of view might 
sometimes be different from the 
press. 

‘‘Another bit of trivia,’’ the 
press secretary began. 

“It’s not trivia,”’ 
said. 

‘*1’m sorry,’’ Powell replied. 
‘‘Another important historical 
item: The record-holders for 
staying out late on Inaugural 
Night are Jeff and Annette Car- 
ter, who got back to bed at five 
a.m. I understand they spent a 
good part of the early morning 
hours at an undisclosed place in 
Virginia with eight or 10 friends 
from Georgia. I am not sure 
whether Jeff didn’t want to dis- 
close it or was unable to remem- 
ber where he was.”’ 

No member of the First 
Family is immune from Jody 
Powell’s humor—not even the 
head of the family. When 
Powell announced that Carter 
was appointing a Naval Acad- 
emy classmate, Admiral Stans- 
field Turner, to be head of the 
CIA, a reporter asked, ‘‘Do 
you know what the President’s 
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rank was when he graduated?’’ 

**Fifty-ninth,’’ another re- 
porter said. 

Still another added, ‘‘It’s in 
Why Not the Best?’’ 

“Within 59 of the best,’’ said 
Powell. ‘‘We thought about en- 
titling the book Why Not Fifty- 
Ninth?”’ 

Only rarely has Jody Powell’s 
wit been trained on the press. 
But at one point reporters evi- 
dently provoked him with their 
questions about UN Representa- 
tive Andrew Young’s statement 
that Cuban troops had helped 
to stabilize Angola. 

**Would it destabilize Angola 
to have the troops withdrawn?’’ 
a reporter asked. 

“It is difficult to say, 
Powell said, ‘‘knowing even less 
about Angola than many peo- 
ple who write about it.”” 

Jody Powell seemed to make 
light of a reporter’s intelligence 
at another briefing when the 
subject was the CIA payments 
to King Hussein of Jordan. 

**Do you see any conflict be- 
tween the published story by 
Bob Woodward in the [Wash- 
ington] Post that these pay- 
ments were reported to Presi- 
dent Ford as examples of im- 
propriety, and President Carter’s 
statement that there had been 
no illegal action or improper 
acts found in the review thus 
far?”’ 

‘*Let me say,’’ Powell said, 
“I think you are probably at 
least as good at elementary logic 
as I am. I think if you sit down 
and draw the little circles . . .”’ 

If Powell enjoys making fun 
of everyone, he does not always 
like it when reporters return the 
compliment. The press room 
grew a little tense the day he an- 
nounced that Carter was writing 
to hundreds of thousands of 
Americans asking their sugges- 
tions on how to save energy. 

**Do the best ones get an invi- 
tation to a state dinner or some- 
thing?”’ a reporter inquired. 

“*They get a free lube job,”’ 
suggested another. 

**T might comment,’’ Powell 
said, ‘‘even at the danger of 
being taken personally, that it 
has been one of the interesting 
things that I have noted over the 
past several weeks that the 
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people in this room seem to be 
the least concerned about public 
involvement in the govern- 
mental process, which strikes 
me as being a rather awkward 
position to find yourselves in.”’ 

“I’m calling on Saturday,” 
declared a reporter, referring to 
the president’s radio call-in 
show on CBS. 

**I think there is a degree of 
cynicism,’’ Powell continued, 
“present here with regard to 
public involvement and govern- 
mental decision-making which I 
have found somewhat - sur- 
prising.”’ 

Later the press office issued a 
statement from Jody Powell 
which read: 

**My analysis of the cynicism 
in the briefing room about in- 
volvement of the public in the 
decision-making was inappro- 
priate, and I regret that I said 
it. (Chalk this one up as a rare 
apology; they ain’t easy to 
come by.)”’ 

One reporter got Jody Powell 
to autograph the apology. 


Most reporters agree that 
Powell has been better during 
the first days of the administra- 
tion than he was during the last 
days of the campaign. After all, 
Powell was under more pressure 
then because his boss was 
making more glaring mistakes. 
If the Carter Administration gets 
in similar trouble, then Jody 
Powell will have a chance to 
prove that he has really im- 
proved in office. 

Last July, the Democratic 
candidate’s press secretary was 
upset by a story out of Plains. It 
was about a black man named 
A. Z. Pitman whose house next 
door to the Carter home was 
torn down. There was a sugges- 
tion that the shack was demol- 
ished to remove an eyesore 
from the environment of the 
man who might soon be Presi- 
dent of the United States. Car- 
ter denied this and said he knew 
nothing about the razing of the 
house. CBS and ABC used the 
story, but NBC didn’t. 

Jody Powell called Jim 
Walker, the ABC reporter on 
the story, and complained. He 
also telephoned Ed Bradley, the 
CBS reporter who did the story, 
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and lodged a similar protest. To 
top off his evening, Powell then 
rang up Judy Woodruff, an 
NBC _ reporter, and compli- 
mented her for not putting the 
story on the air. 

**T was a little bit offended,”’ 
says Judy Woodruff. ‘‘It did 
make me a little bit angry.”’ 

That was when Jimmy Carter 
was 20 points ahead in the polls. 
As the race got tighter, Powell 
got tenser. ABC’s Sam Donald- 
son remembers a cross-country 
trip after the second debate. 
Flying from Los Angeles to Al- 
buquerque, Powell announced 
that when they landed Carter 
would have something to say 
about the Internal Revenue in- 
vestigation of President Ford. 

Donaldson asked, ‘‘How far 
are you going to go on this IRS 
business? Are you going to ac- 
cuse the president of criminal 
misconduct?”’ 

**Not yet,’’ Powell said. 

Sam Donaldson put that an- 
swer on the air. On the continu- 
ation of the trip, en route to 
Cleveland, a leg of the journey 
known as the ‘‘Margarita 
Flight’’ because of the libations 
imbibed, Powell let Donaldson 
know what he thought of his 
story. 

**It was one of these Virginia 
Woolf things,’’ Donaldson re- 
calls. ‘‘I found myself with 
Powell in the back of the plane, 
but not far enough back. We 
were toe to toe, telling each 
other, ‘You’re a dirty dog,’ 
‘And you’re another.’ ”’ 

Since Jody Powell has moved 
into the White House, there 
have been fewer heated con- 
frontations with reporters. But 
there have been some. When 
Congress passed the emergency 
natural gas bill, NBC’s Bob Ba- 
zell put a story on the air that 
said the new law wouldn’t af- 
fect factory closings around the 
country. Jody Powell called 
NBC and left furious messages 
complaining about the story. 
When Bazell heard, he called 
Powell. 

“*It’s nothing,’’ Powell said. 

Bazell said something must 
have been wrong or Powell 
would not have called the office 
to complain. The press secre- 
tary said he had been upset but 








had checked with James Schle- 
singer, the administration’s 
energy czar, who said the story 
was ‘‘more right than wrong.’’ 
Powell did not completely back 
down but he did seem to con- 
cede that he had been more 
wrong than right to call. 

Many of the briefings begin 
with the disclosure of new ap- 
pointments. 

‘‘The President today an- 
nounced that he will nominate 
Daniel J. Meador of Virginia to 
be assistant attorney general,”’ 
Powell proclaimed one mor- 
ning. 

‘‘Where is he from, Jody?’’ 
one reporter asked. 

‘*Has he got a hometown?”’ 
another wanted to know. 

**He is at the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville,” 
Powell said. ‘‘He [was born in] 
Alabama. He is now at the 
university. He is from Virginia 
because he is working there.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ a reporter _ said. 
“That makes you from 
Washington, D.C., doesn’t it?”’ 

“Not on your life!’’ Powell 
said. 

The Carter team not only 
does not identify with Washing- 
ton, it feels that it owes very lit- 
tle to Washington, and even 
less to the Washington press 
corps. Carter’s people believe 
they won in spite of the Wash- 
ington press and so do not in- 
tend to be ruled by the press’ 
needs and desires. 

During the past administra- 
tions, the press corps has indeed 
been its president’s keeper. The 
press wants to record the ap- 
pearance of everyone the presi- 
dent meets with. And they espe- 
cially want to know where the 
president is at every moment. If 
the chief slips off to a party they 
don’t know about, they react as 
if they were all wardens who 
were suddenly unable to ac- 
count for the whereabouts of 
Charlie Manson. 

But the president—aided and 
abetted by his press secretary— 
just doesn’t give a damn. Worse, 
he genuinely like to give the 
press the slip. It is hard to get 
angry at the leader of the free 
world for wanting some free- 
dom, but this slipping around 
poses a problem for his press 
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Powell to Press: Bub bubbity 
bub bubbity bub bubbity bub, 
that’s all, folks! 





secretary. A credibility prob- 


lem. Because the president 
usually goes on the prowl after 
the press secretary has promised 
there will be no more news from 
the White House that day. That 
is, a ‘‘lid’’ has been put on. 
Then Carter crawls out from 
under the lid and goes on his 
way. 

“When will we know when 
we can trust what your office 
says as to what the president’s 
going to do?’’ a reporter asked 
at one briefing. ‘‘Should we 
even check with you any more? 
You will not be able to give us 
an assurance when you tell us he 
is not going to go out for the 
weekend.”’ 

**You said there would be no 
surprises,’’ another reporter 
said. 

“I don’t want to get into a 
debate on the credibility of the 
press office at this point. I think 
I have made it as clear as possi- 





ble that on occasion he will 
choose to go places without 
a public announcement. If you 
choose to invoke a question of 
truth and credibility in this mat- 
ter, that is certainly your 
choice.”’ 

A reporter said, ‘‘We have 
to."” 

It keeps happening. On March 
2, Jody Powell put a lid on 
around 6 p.m. Then at 6:30 
George Wallace slipped into the 
White House for a meeting with 
Carter. The television news 
shows carried no pictures of the 
controversial governor calling 
upon the President of the 
United States. Neither did the 
newspapers. The press had been 
had. The meeting was not an- 
nounced until 3 p.m. the fol- 
lowing afternoon, by which 
time it was stale news. 

Jody Powell protested that 
the meeting had been arranged 
at the last minute and that he 
had not known about it when 
he put the lid on. Here, his 
reputation for disorganization 
served him well. But some 
questions remained. What did 
Jody Powell know and when 
did he know it? And even if he 
didn’t know about the meeting 
before the lid, why didn’t he 
call some reporters when he 
found out? 

A credibility crack is forming 
in the White House lid. 


NBC’s Bob Jamieson says, 
“Carter has already sown the 
seeds of his problems when he 
asked us during the campaign to 
judge him by another standard 
than other politicans. That 
business about never telling a 
lie.” 

ABC’s Sam Donaldson says, 
‘**Powell certainly hasn’t told us 
the whole truth. I think some- 
times when he says, ‘I don’t 
know,’ he knows. Take the 
brouhaha over Bruce Edwards, 
the pastor of the Plains Baptist 
Church. When Edwards quit or 
got fired, Powell’s response 
was, ‘I haven’t heard him say 
anything about it.’ I can’t be- 
lieve that they didn’t discuss 
how to handle the Bruce Ed- 
wards questions. The next day 
we asked Powell about it again. 
He gave the same answer.”’ 











In another context, Jody 
Powell once answered a ques- 
tion this way: ‘‘What I know is 
what I’ve told you—basically.”’ 

Basically. Perhaps that is 
what all that fundamentalist 
campaign rhetoric has come 
down to, after all. The Carter 
press office will be basically 
open and basically truthful. 

And Powell will basically put 
aside some of the more irrita- 
ting practices of his immediate 
predecessors. Stan Cloud of 
Time magazine says, ‘‘Ziegler 
and Nessen used to lay down a 
statement and then just repeat it 
over and over.’’ Powell eschews 
this tactic most of the time but 
not always. 

Questioned one Monday 
morning about whether 
President Carter would con- 
tinue to speak out in support of 
Soviet dissidents, Powell said, 
“I think I made the position of 
the feeling of this administra- 
tion as clear as I could make it 
on Friday.”’ 

The question was repeated. 

**As I say,’’ Powell said, ‘‘I 
think I made that clear on 
Friday. If you want to do 
another human rights story to- 
day, you can say I reaffirm 
what I said Friday.”’ 

Since no one had the tran- 
script of Friday’s briefing in 
front of him, everyone was 
helpless. It was an exchange 
worthy of Ron-the-bad and 
Ron-the-not-much-better. 


Jody Powell himself says that 
he has not yet really been tested, 
but recently he came close. The 
story which has so far pressed 
him the hardest has been Bob 
Woodward’s Washington Post 
revelations about CIA _ pay- 
ments to Hussein. And a part 
of Powell’s problem was _ his 
own disorganization—but this 
time it was different. 

Disorganization has often af- 
fected the form of Powell’s 
briefings but he had hitherto 
kept it from affecting the sub- 
stance. That was before the 
CIA story took him by surprise. 

When asked if the CIA really 
was paying the King of Jordan, 
Powell said, ‘‘I think that the 
principle there is fairly clear: 
that if you discuss allegations 





about covert activities, and they 
are secret activities, they then, 
in fact, no longer are secret.”’ 

**Does that mean,”’ a repor- 
ter asked, ‘‘that Secretary Kis- 
singer was right to attempt to 
conceal and Congress was 
wrong to penetrate the Angolan 
involvement which Carter criti- 
cized during the campaign?’’ 

“I don’t think it addressed 
it,’’ Powell said lamely. 

“It seems exactly the same 
thing,’’ the reporter persisted. 

“I don’t think it addresses 
it,’ Powell repeated, ‘‘and it is 
certainly not our intent to ad- 
dress that situation or anybody 
else’s situation.”’ 

The articulate press secretary 
had been reduced to making 
very little sense at all. 

‘“‘When was this policy 
made?’’ a reporter wanted to 
know. 

**About midnight last night,’’ 
Powell admitted. 

**Is it correct to infer that the 
policy followed the knowledge 
that the story was coming out?’’ 
a reporter asked. 

‘*Well, certainly,’’ Powell 
said. ‘‘We made no bones 
about the face that we de- 
veloped a policy to deal with 
this sort of situation at the time 
that we were confronted with 
this situation. It was not one of 
the things that, in transition 
planning, we anticipated, and I 
have no qualms about admit- 
ting that.”’ 

During the years Jimmy Carter 
was running for president, 
the two biggest running stories 
in the country were Watergate 
and the misdeeds of the CIA. 
Powell and his boss might be 
forgiven for hoping the former 
would not be likely to come up 
again during their tenure in of- 
fice, but they should have 
guessed that the latter probably 
would be heard from again. 
Taking office with no well 
thought out policy on how to 
handle CIA stories amounts al- 
most to press secretary mal- 
practice. ‘‘Jody,’’ the UPI’s 
Helen Thomas’ exploded, 
“don’t you know the history of 
Vietnam, Watergate and every- 
thing else, where national inter- 
est is a very arbitrary subject?”’ 

No one laughed. & 
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ADVERTISING 


THE GREAT MAG 
NUMBERS GAME 





Magazines Load Ads With Hype 
To Show They’re Hot Stuff 





How to decipher their claims. 





BY RONALD HENKOFF 

Time B’s CPM is $2.45 better 
than the next best. Field & 
Stream added more readers last 
year than any other magazine, 
and New Times had the largest 
gain of all magazines in adver- 
tising pages for 1976. Mean- 
while, the Cosmopolitan girl 
has just lost her boyfriend to a 
neighbor, but she refuses to get 
jealous. 

All this information, and 
much more, comes from what 
media analysts often call the 
“best bulletin board in 
town’’—the back page of The 
New York Times. On that page 
during the last six months we 
have learned that the young but 
shrewd, lipglossed housewife 
who reads Good Housekeeping 
is a “‘tougher customer than 
ever,’’ and that Glamour is the 
one and only women’s maga- 
zine on the industry’s big ten 
list. The parade goes on: four 
out of 10 male Playboy readers 
under 35 bought a brand new 
car last year, while no less than 
69 per cent of Barron’s readers 
have investment-related _ in- 
come. And Reader’s Digest, 
Vogue and Sports Illustrated all 
have more momentum than 
ever before. 

What do these ads mean, 
who reads them and how much 
effect do they have on any- 
body? Through prominently, 
prestigiously—and expensively 
—placed, the great majority of 
these ads are directed at a very 
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small portion of the Times daily 
audience—the ‘‘media buyers,”’ 
who decide every year where 
millions of dollars of liquor, 
cigarette, cosmetic, travel and 
automobile advertising money 
will be spent. Almost every day 
magazine publishers seek to 
convince these folk—through 
catchy pictures and dramatic 
copy—that their product is, as 
one ad puts it, ‘thot stuff.’’ By 
using their own adroit hype to 
hype those who make a living 
hyping others, they also seek to 
show they know that adver- 
tising is a good thing. 

The ads fall into four general, 
overlapping categories: 1) this 
quarter is bigger than last quar- 
ter and next one will be even 
better; 2) our readers, like our 
magazine, are hip, tough and 
discriminating; 3) our readers 
use more deodorant than their 
readers; and 4) we cost less. 
Some publishers collect outside 
data to support their claims: 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
(ABC) for number of paying 
readers, Publishers Information 
Bureau (PIB) for ad page and 
revenue counts, and Simmons 
and Target Group Index (TGI) 
surveys for total reading audi- 
ence and reader product prefer- 
ences. Others do their own re- 
search, a method considered 
less than reliable by most media 
people. Some—like the Cosmo 
girl—go it on sheer puff. If a 
magazine takes the right some- 
thing and compares it to the 
right something else, it can give 
the impression that it is flying 
high with a full load, even if, in 





reality, it is stuck in the hangar 
waiting for repairs. 

The back page, which has 
been playing host to this hype 
for 25 years, now sells for $12- 
15,000. Add to that the produc- 
tion costs and the fact that the 
ads are geared to, at most, two 
per cent of Times readers, and 
you have a pretty expensive un- 
dertaking. Of course the back 
page isn’t the only publisher’s 
promotional medium in town— 
there’s Advertising Age and 
Media Decisions—but it’s the 
classiest. The ‘‘media books’’ 
are cluttered with messages from 
one’s competitors, but the 
Times ad, so the theory goes, 
really stands out. 

However, media buyers worth 
their salt will base their deci- 
sions on a lot more than simply 
the copy in an ad. They’ll run 
all the survey data through a 
computer to come up with the 
most efficient buy for the parti- 
cular audience they want to 
reach. Still, despite the advertis- 
ing industry’s love affair with 
surveys, nobody in the business 
has taken the time to analyze 
the effectiveness of those ads 
that advertise to advertisers. 

Conventional wisdom in the 
media world says that a maga- 
zine that is not perceived as al- 
ways moving up will automati- 
cally lose advertisers. This phi- 
losophy, whether right or 
wrong, has reached inflationary 
proportions. The formula is sim- 
ple: over X number of months 
ad pages, ad revenues or circu- 
lation have increased Y per 
cent. The corollary is: ‘*We’ve 
just had our best issue ever!”’ 
But the irony is that an increase 
in any of these categories does 
not necessarily mean that the 
magazine is taking off into the 
stratosphere, or even that it is 
alive and healthy. 

A magazine can take in more 
ads one issue than it did the last 
issue and actually /ose money, 
as Erwin Ephron, media con- 
sultant and member of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation, 
explains. Since most magazines 
try to keep a steady balance be- 
tween advertising and editorial 
pages, any increase in the former 
must be met with some propor- 
tional increase in the _lat- 





ter—which, given today’s high 
printing costs, is expensive. 
Ephron gives this example: 
suppose a women’s magazine 
with a print run of eight million 
has a full-page, four-color ad 
rate of $31,000. Assume it has a 
50-50 editorial/ad ratio. Sub- 
tracting volume discounts and 
agency commissions, the maga- 
zine nets about $23,000 from 
the ad; but the cost of running 
that ad plus the extra editorial 
page is between $32,000 and 
$40,000. No profit there. Nor if 
the ratio were 60-40 would there 
be any profit. The answer, Eph- 
ron claims, would be to charge 
advertisers a higher rate for ads 
that take the magazine over its 
break-even point. Instead of re- 
vised rates, though, ‘‘we see,”’ 
as Ephron points out, ‘‘full- 
page ads boasting about record 
numbers of ad pages carried.”’ 

Lately, according to Ephron, 
many women’s magazines have 
begun ‘‘to cheat’? and reduce 
their editorial share as their ad 
pages go up. ‘‘The question 
then is: ‘what effect does that 
have on what the book ulti- 
mately becomes?’’’ In other 
words, do advertisers want to 
buy space in a magazine that’s 
already crowded with other 
ads? Do readers want to keep 
buying a magazine that has a lot 
more ads than it does articles? 
The problem is keenest in—but 
not unique to—women’s books, 
since the competition is so tough 
in that area. 

So simply knowing that ad- 
vertisers bought more pages in 
Glamour than in any other 
women’s magazine last year, or 
that People went from 27th to 
9th in the PIB ad page rankings 
over the same time period, 
doesn’t mean very much. 
That’s not to say the informa- 
tion is necessarily misleading. 
When a TV Guide ad quotes a 
page full of figures under the 
drawing of a bird in flight and 
titles it ‘‘Soaring,”’ it’s not kid- 
ding. 

The main point of media ads, 
in fact, is to generate the im- 
pression of movement, as Joe 
Newman, media and research 
director at the Marsteller agency, 
points out: ‘‘Who cares if a 
publication is up 10 per cent? 











The average reader of the Times | 


doesn’t give a damn. But execu- 
tives and clients often get general 
impressions. Somebody will 
say, ‘I saw, I heard, that he’s up, 
he’s down, he’s going out of 
business,’ and so on. Then you 
go and consult our experts.’ In 
other words, the back page is 
essentially a sophisticated ru- 
mor mill. 

However, in most aspects, 
media advertising, says New- 
man, is just like any other ad- 
vertising. If it’s well designed it 
will attract attention. ‘‘Any ad, 
no matter what you’re selling, 
says, ‘Please buy me, I’m the 
best.”’ That’s why most pub- 
lishers couch their statistics in 
catchy copy and enticing pic- 
tures. Fortune has used a bar- 
tender, Money a dog, Oui a 
montage entitled = ‘‘Carnal 





College.’’ Psychology Today 
has had two grinning scuba di- 
vers dancing cheek to cheek and 
Playboy has created the ‘‘Sth 
largest nation,”’ a bunny-shaped 
continent that symbolizes the 
combined spending power of all 
Playboy readers. Its ‘‘Multi- 
plying Mountains,’’ ‘‘Sound of 
Ears’’ and ‘‘Playmate Penin- 
sula’’ must gear up the sublimi- 
nal mechanism of even the stod- 
giest media man. 

When it comes to projecting 
an image, publishers are about 
as sincere as any other adver- 
tiser. How many women, for 
instance, are really as chic as the 
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Cosmo girl? How many Ameri- 
can housewives look and think 
like Good Housekeeping’s tough 
customer? How many Psy- 
chology Today readers really 
smile more than Jimmy Carter? 

Ihe Cosmopolitan girl, the 
most recognizable, and longest- 
running back-page ad, says 
nothing about pages or reven- 
ues. The only ups and downs it 
reports are those of the lady’s 
psyche. ‘‘We’re trying to create 
an image of the kind of girl who 
reads our magazine,”’ says Cos- 
mopolitan publisher Mike Du- 
pray. ‘‘I think it’s been very ef- 
fective for us.’ The svelte, mer- 
curial young woman, who 
changes in face and decolletage 
only, has graced the back page 
no less than 119 times in the 
past 10 years. Says Dupray of 
the approach: ‘‘I’ve tried very 
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hard to change it, but I can’t 
come up with anything as good.”’ 

**The ad,’’ he says, ‘‘is de- 
signed solely to reach advertis- 
ers. I could care less about the 
circulation, I’ve got all the cir- 
culation I want.’’ The Cosmo 
girl ad, if one thinks enough 
about it, is a link in a chain of 
illusions. It creates an illusion 
of what the Cosmo reader is or 
wants to be; the advertising men 
are then encouraged to aim 
their own illusions about their 
products—which will bring you 
health, romance, etc.—at this 
image. Where in this equation, 
one wonders, is the real reader? 

“Advertising for women’s 
books can be very interesting, 
because most media people are 
men,’’ says Erwin Ephron. A 
recent ad about the trustworthi- 
ness of Good Housekeeping, 
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for instance, talks about the con- 
sumer who never complains, 
just stops buying your product. 
“It’s like your wife,’”’ the ad 
says, ‘‘when she says, ‘I don’t 
want to talk about it.’ The silence 
is not golden.’’ Put your money 
in Good Housekeeping, the ad 
directs, because our reader will 
speak up when she doesn’t like 
something she’s bought. ‘‘She’s 
a different person when she’s 
reading Good Housekeeping,’’ 
reports another ad. 

‘*Those ads,’’ says Ephron, 
‘fare so out of keeping with the 
real customer. When I think of 
a Good Housekeeping reader, | 
think of some doughty house- 
wife. Those ads, to me, say 
Cosmopolitan, not Good House- 
keeping.’’ The magazine must be 
doing something right, though. 
Because of—or in spite of—its 
massive promotional campaign 
(one recent issue of Advertising 
Age carried four full-page 
Good Housekeeping ads), it is 
up in ad revenues, circulation 
and newsstand sales, even 
though it recently raised its price. 

Regardless of who the real 
reader is, the major claim of all 
Good Housekeeping ads is that 
the niagazine ‘‘stimulates more 
consumer confidence’’ than any 
of its competitors. It provides a 
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trustworthy ‘‘editorial environ- 
ment.’ If they believe ‘the arti- 
cles, they’ll believe the advertis- 
ing, or so the theory goes. Thus, 
it’s important to know that 
‘*Time has received more awards 
for editorial excellence than 
any other major magazine this 
year,’’ that ‘‘decision-makers 
take Fortune more seriously”’ 
and that ‘‘what Vogue says 
goes.’’ Is there really any rela- 
tionship between the way read- 
ers perceive a magazine’s edi- 
torial content and the way they 
perceive its ads? Nobody knows 
for sure. 

“*I don’t know of any research 
on that subject,’’ says Frank 
Stanton, president of the W.R. 
Simmons research firm. ‘“‘It 
seems to make sense, but no 
one really knows.’’ Simmons 
has devised a new survey system 
called CROMA (Controlled Re- 
cognition of Magazine Adver- 
tising) that may help answer the 
question. Stanton cites a ciga- 
rette manufacturer as an ex- 
ample of how an advertiser 
could use CROMA to deter- 
mine if specially tailoring its ads 
to the magazine’s audience 
would make them more effec- 
tive. Does it help, for instance, 
to stress ‘‘a fresh-air feeling”’ in 
an outdoor magazine, decision- 


| making in a business magazine 
and the configuration of the fil- 
| ter in a mechanic’s magazine? 

Advertisers and _ publishers 
will have to wait until next year 
for information like that. But 
Simmons does provide them 
with other information—like 
how many people read a maga- 
zine, how many of those readers 
don’t buy the magazine but 
pick it up at the dentist or beauty 
parlor, and how many of those 
readers make more __ than 
$15,000, drink decaffeinated 
coffee and/or consider them- 
selves political activists. And 
that information, by all ac- 
counts, is vital. 

Figures from Simmons and 
its main competitor, TGI are 
used by magazines to quantify 
their ‘‘typical’’ reader. The 
most prolific user of this tech- 
nique lately is Psychology 
Today. According to its ads, 
more of its readers buy new 
cars, are ‘‘into’’ skiing, camp- 
ing, tennis, travelling, and enter- 
taining, write their congressman 
and drink wine ‘‘than the read- 
ers of most major magazines’’ 
(emphasis added). According to 
Simmons data, Psychology To- 
day is ahead of some of the ma- 
jor magazines in each of these 
categories. For instance, as one 








ad says nothing of the travelling 
make getaways than Playboy 
and Newsweek readers.’’ The 
ad says nothing of the traveling 
habits of readers of Time, U.S. 
News or Sports Illustrated, or 
those of a non-major magazine 
like New York. 

PT’s message, however, is 
best summed up by the most 
frequently used line in its ads: 
“Our readers are young, af- 
fluent and always in the market 
for quality products and servi- 
ces.’’ That is the audience at 
which virtually every consumer 
magazine is aiming: those con- 
sumers who are old enough to 
have large discretionary in- 
comes but not old enough to be 
firmly set in their ways. TGI, in 
a booklet suggesting ways in 
which its figures can be used, 
refers to this group as ‘‘the new 
natural/hedonist/active move- 
ment.’’ Psychology Today, Sat- 
urday Review, Playboy, Oui, 
Forbes, Modern Bride and 
Money all address their promo- 
tional ads to this audience; they 
seek to do with facts and figures 
what Cosmo and Good House- 
keeping seek to do with clever 
copy. (Cosmo’s publisher says 
he finds facts and figures ‘‘dull.’’) 

Magazines also use survey 
data to claim their pages are the 
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cheapest, most efficient way to 
reach the most people. This is 
where the controversy arises. 
The key is readers per copy, a 
number arrived at by taking the 
total reading audience, as esti- 
mated by Simmons, and 
dividing it by the ABC circula- 
tion figure. More readers per 
copy means free extra mileage 
for any advertiser, since the 
magazine charges only accord- 
ing to the number of copies it 
prints. A magazine sets its CPM 
(cost per thousand impressions) 
according to its paid circula- 
tion; but media people really 
buy space according to how 
many people they expect to see 
their ads—the total audience. 
So when a magazine’s total 
audience goes down but its cir- 
culation stays roughly the same, 
its effective CPM automatically 
goes up, and, unless it adjusts 
its rates, advertisers start pulling 
out, which is what happened to 
Esquire in the wake of the 1974- 
*75 Simmons survey. 

Esquire’s total audience 
plummeted 42.2 per cent in 
1975, but according to Simmons 
1976, which came out in No- 
vember, the magazine is back 
on its feet again. As Philip 
Dougherty reports in his daily 
Times advertising column, 





Esquire’s readers per copy has 
gone from 3.3 to 4.3, its median 
reader age has dropped two 
years (the younger the hipper), 
and its median male reader in- 
come is up about $2,000 to 
$18,400. Not was ing any time, 
Esquire p.r. people have laun- 
ched a flurry of new ads flank- 
ing Dougherty’s column, and in 
the process they have created 
yet another category, the c/ass 
magazine, One ad reads: ‘“‘In 
the pages of Esquire...you can 
reach more adults who drink or 
purchase gin, more efficiently 
than in = any other class 
magazine except New Yorker. 
More efficiently, for example, 
than Psvchology Today or New 
York. Look it up in Simmons... 
then GO TO THE HEAD OIF 
THE CLASS.” 

The readers per copy concept 
is not new, but more than a few 
publishers and media people are 
dismayed at the deus ex mach 
ina character it has been taking 
on ever since Simmons got into 
the act in 1963. The device was 
first used by Life in the early 
1940’s to compete with the Sav 
urdav Evening Post. Edward 
Miller, then a Time Inc. execu- 
tive, felt that Life had a very 
limited circulation in terms of its 
actual demand. Since the maga- 





zine sold out so fast at the news- 
stands, he reasoned that people 
must be sharing copies. Like 
Simmons, the Life canvassers 
interviewed people at home by 
showing them recent copies of 
magazines. But Life never sur- 
veyed more than six magazines 
at a time, and it never used 
total audience data to compute 
its CPM, according to Miller. 

“The total audience concept 
is not as precise as circulation, 
and we were always very careful 
to tell people that,”’ said Miller, 
who is now president of Downe 
Communications. ‘“‘But that’s 
before Simmons came into the 
picture, and then the computer 
got hungry. Now 55 of 62 mag- 
azines are measured on the as- 
sumption that the Life tech- 
nique is right for them.”’ 

Time’s total audience shrank 
in the 1974-75 Simmons, which 
prompted 7ime to sue the sur- 
vey company for technical in- 
competence. Time did not adjust 
its rates, so its effective CPM is 
now higher than Newsweek's. 
That may be why Time has been 
advertising the low CPM of its 
special editions, like Time B, 
which goes only to managerial 
people with high income. The 
1976 data do not appear to have 
changed things much. 





But the numbers game is be- 
coming even more complicated. 
For several magazines, Sim- 
mons and TGI data are quite 
different. For example, Sim- 
mons gave Jime, Newsweek, 
People, and Esquire consider- 
ably more readers per copy than 
TGI did. You can bet that none 
of these magazines will cite TGI 
in its ads. 

Frank Stanton of Simmons 
agrees that things have gotten a 
little out of hand. Every Sim- 
mons figure carries with it a 
margin of error which says the 
number is good give or take, 
say, five per cent either way. 
“By and large,’ says Stanton, 
‘**neople ignore that plus or mi- 
nus business and use the num- 
bers without that consideration.” 

Given that laissez-faire atti- 
tude, the possibilities are limit- 
less. “‘Within that myriad of 
numbers,”’ says Stanton, “‘there’s 
a story for every magazine.”” 

But all that will have to wait. 
The Cosmo girl has been asking 
some of the men at the office 
out to lunch, and the question 
of the hour is will she really fa// 
this time. Meanwhile, American 
Bead Stringers magazine added 
more indoor sports ad pages in 
the third quarter than all the 
newsweeklies combined! * 
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Oh, what the script left out! 





BY JIMMY BRESLIN 

There was an arson in the 
Bronx, in a Puerto Rican social 
club, and 25 people were killed. 
The lieutenant of homicide in 
charge of the case, Ed Clarke, 
left his office only once, to in- 
spect the social club. As Clarke 
got out of his car, his stomach 
became sour. Here were all 
these firemen tramping around 
the place. Clarke likes his scene- 
of-the-crime to be roped off 
and neat. Water poured down 
the stairs from the social club. 
Clarke winced. Who knew what 
the water was washing away? 

He got back into the car and 
drove to the precinct. He sat 
down at his desk, his jacket on, 
tie properly knotted, and 
looked around. ‘‘Give me 
paper,’’ he mumbled. Clarke 
spent the rest of the day filling 
out schedules on legal pads. He 
wanted the names and addresses 
of possible witnesses, hundreds 
of them in apartment buildings; 
he wanted them interviewed 
and the interviews recorded on 
his pads. 

Over the days and weeks, the 
paper on Clarke’s desk became 
overwhelming. He kept going 
through sheaf after sheaf of it. 
If he was going to get the an- 
swer to this crime, he kept say- 
ing, it was going to come from 
orderly interviewing. 

Of course, one of the names 
on one of the pads of paper 
called in one day to say that he 
remembered something and he 
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was doing what he had been 
told to do, to call this number if 
something occurs to him. The 
caller had the information that 
produced arrests. 

When the killer was brought 
into his office, Ed Clarke sat at 
his desk, jacket on and tie 
knotted. ‘‘I never said a word to 
him,’’ Clarke said. 

‘*‘Why?’’ I asked him. 

“‘Because he was an ugly- 
looking son of a bitch. Scared 
me to death to look at him.”’ 

I was thinking of Clarke, 
who solved 25 murders at once, 
when I happened to see a ‘‘Ko- 
jak’? show on television the 
other night. Here was Kojak 
grimly driving his car, tires 
squealing. Here was Kojak 
striding ahead of his men into 
an apartment. Here was Kojak 
shouting/running/driving; the 
car is in the show more than 
Kojak; solving his crime with 
movement. I wondered what Ed 
Clarke, the desk man, woudl 
think of the show. I started to 
laugh. Then I reminded myself 
that Clarke is a sensible man. 
He would be the first to point 
out that his kind of cop, a real- 
life cop, never would be in- 
teresting enough to fill an hour 
on telvision. Why, you couldn’t 
even fill a twenty-minute show 
with the dialogue and action Ed 
Clarke used in solving 25 mur- 
ders. Therefore, I was sure Ed 
Clarke would tell you to bring 
on Kojak and his cars so we all 
can have something to watch on 
televison. 

I had the same feeling myself 
the other night when I sat down 
to watch ‘‘The Andros Tar- 





gets’? on CBS. It is an hour- 
long show about a newspaper 
reporter in New York City. The 
show’s credits say the technical 
adviser for journalism is 
Nicholas Gage, who is from 
The New York Times. Gage is 
Greek. The star of the show, 
who always runs through the 
streets in a raincoat, is James 
Sutorius. Gage and Sutorius. 
Whether they are running cof- 
fee shops or television shows, 
the Greeks know how to stick 
together. 

As for the show, I say what 
Lieutenant Clarke would say 
about ‘‘Kojak.’’ It’s television, 
not life, and television must be 
different, because life is too 
commonplace to put into the 
48-minute broadcast hour. 

On telvision, in ‘‘The Andros 
Targets,’’ here is the reporter 
standing on the curb, breath- 
less, his raincoat open, and 
here is the girl looking up from 
her car and saying, “‘If you 
step one foot in the car, I'll 
scream rape, and I mean it.”’ 
She is the secretary of a union 
official who has just been mur- 
dered. She is running for her 
life and she does not want this 
newspaper reporter to put her in 
the middle. 

In real life, ‘‘The Breslin 
Targets,’’ here is the reporter 
leaning against a gas station 
pump in New Rochelle, New 
York, trying to talk to a kid 
named Mikey, who is in blue 
coveralls, about Mikey’s friend, 
Fred Cowen. At this moment, 
Cowen is down the block, at the 
bottom of the hill, on the 
second floor of a moving com- 
pany building, crouching, cling- 
ing to his weapons, waiting for 
the police and FBI to rush in on 
him. When he came to work in 
the morning, Cowen killed five 
people. 

**So what’s doin’ with your 
man?’’ I say to Mikey. 

**} don’t wanna say nothin’ 
about him,’’ Mikey says. 

**Why not?’’ 

**On account of I don’t want 
to say nothin’ about him,”’ 
Mikey says, walking away. 

And that is the end of that 
line of questioning. On tele- 
vision, Andros the reporter 
screams at a reluctant witness, 





“I need names! names! names!”’ 
At the gas station in New Ro- 
chelle I stand and think. I can 
take this kid someplace for 
a drink. It is 11 a.m. By 1:30 
p.m. I will have the kid stiff, 
I'll be half shot and I’ll know 
everything about Fred Cowen 
that this kid knows. Marvelous. 
Where does that leave me with 
a deadline of five o’clock? I 
can’t write a postcard if I have 
as much as one beer in me. All 
my swallowing is done after I 
write. What’s that I’m sup- 
posed to do? Feed the kid 
drinks and not drink myself? 
Only a Protestant would say a 
thing like that. If you get into a 
saloon with a guy and you do 
true interviewing, then you 
must drink with him. 

True interviewing is not a 
cross-examination. It is a per- 
sonality job , a conversation. 
The subject must be interested 
in you, and in what you have to 
say, before he will be comfort- 
able enough to tell you 
everything you want to know. 
These sharp, assistant district 
attorney questions rarely get 
anybody anything. You need a 
judge telling the guy to answer 
the questions, and reporters 
don’t have judges going for 
them. All they have is whatever 
wits and personality they can 
muster to use on a subject. 

So now, here at the gas 
station, I have to make a great 
decision. Do I drink with Mikey 
or do I forget about him? 

I forgot about him. Because I 
am not going to attempt writing 
a story on deadline with a load 
of beer in me. Writing happens 
to be the only thing the people 
read. They do not read your 
striding about with a raincoast 
on, they do not read your rapid 
questioning of a frightened sub- 
ject, they do not read any of 
your problems in gathering the 
story. They only read what you 
write. And writing happens to 
be the longest, hardest work of 
all. Construction work is a 
vacation. 

So I walked away from the 
gas station, and took another 
road for a story that day. 

Now how would you show 
this on television? Man stand- 
ing in a gas station mulling over 
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MAKING OF ‘ANDROS’ 


If Watergate started the mythologizing of reporters, 
CBS’s new reporter program ‘‘The Andros Targets’’ is ad- 
vancing the cause. This despite all efforts of producers and 
script writers to present an authentic portrayal of a reporter 
on his beat. 

‘**Targets’’ producer Edward H. Feldman’s biggest worry 
was a reporter’s letter slamming his mock newsroom as 
“‘unrealistic.’’ ‘‘I actually feel we have been as realistic as 
possible,”’ said the offended producer. ‘‘We visited a lot of 
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Nicholas Gage: $1,000 
per script as consultant and 
role model. 


“Hello sweetheart, get me 
rewrite!’ James Sutorius 
plays reporter Mike Andros. 


newspapers and almost have a replica of the Times. The 
concept was Nick Gage’s,’’ Feldman explained. ‘‘He wan- 
ted to do a show about an investigative reporter, about 
someone like him or Sy Hersh. He thought that it would be 
a valuable TV show.”’ 

Gage, who is listed as ‘‘journalistic consultant,’’ is de- 
fensive about his creation. ‘‘I basically have no control over 
the content of the show,” he says. ‘‘They send me scripts 
and I make recommendations to them on techniques re- 
porters use to get stories. They have the option of taking or 
leaving what I suggest.”’ 

Executive story consultant Jerome Coopersmith says he 
and Gage have managed to work out most of their dis- 
agreements over the scripts. ‘‘He wants as much authentic- 
ity as possible and I do too,”’ said Coopersmith. ‘*On the 
other hand, I know that a certain amount of fictionaliza- 
tion and dramatic license is necessary to make an exciting 
script.” 

For his trouble, Gage is paid about $1,000 per script, ac- 
cording to producer Feldman. And that doesn’t include the 
up-front money he received for originating the program. 
But, Gage concedes, ‘‘It’s not my ideal of what a show 
about an investigative reporter should be, but neither am I 
ashamed of it. Do I think ‘Targets’ accurately reflects the 
work of an investigative reporter?’’ Nick Gage asks. ‘‘No, 
but I don’t think any show that did would be on TV more 
than a couple of weeks.”’ 

“*The Andros Targets”’ has survived 5 of its projected 12- 
week run. A decision by CBS on whether or not the show 
will be renewed will be made by mid-April. 

—STEVE GOLDSTEIN 











the problems of gargle. The an- 
swer is, you wouldn’t. You 
would, in the script, put the re- 
porter in a car and send it ca- 
reening down to the building 
where Fred Cowens was hiding 
with his insanity and his guns 
and you would get the reporter 
inside the building, and cause 
him to risk his life to talk 
Cowens into surrendering. 
Don’t smirk at it, either. Oh, 
I’m not saying that the show is 
good; I watched two episodes 
and both were a tough go. But 
nearly all of prime-time 
television is anywhere from 
poor to ridiculous, and ‘‘The 
Andros Targets’’ is merely on 
the same level as the rest. And 
the show is also just as hard to 
produce as any other weekly 
television show. An hour-long 
drama on each week is so diffi- 
cult to put together that the 
only reason it always gets done 
is that the time must be filled. 
Without this pressure, I am cer- 





tain that somebody, somewhere 
along the line one week, would 
be forced to tell the truth, to say 
sorry, but we just don’t have 
the script this week and we bet- 
ter pass. Try us again next 
week. 

In ‘‘The Andros Targets,” 
for example, they are trying to 
do Northside 777, The Front 
Page and All the President’s 
Men in an hour a week. And do 
it without resorting to cheap 
violence as a climax. In my 
limited experience in television 
writing, a half-hour script for a 
sitcom so infested my mind that 
the project kept me awake for 
an entire night—the first time in 
my life any project, from news 
story to novel, ever did this to 
me. 

I was thinking of that while 
watching ‘‘The Andros Tar- 
gets.’” Each time the reporter 
rushes into the newsroom, a 
female assistant rushes up to 
him and trails behind him, 





spouting out new developments 
of the story. Bullshit, you say at 
first. I come in the office, no- 
body even looks up to say hello. 
And who does work for you? 
Effin’ nobody. But then you 
begin to think. So many details 
have to be given to the viewers, 
and there is no way for Andros 
to supply them. You need a 
device to get the information 
across in a few lines of dialogue. 
Why don’t we have this girl re- 
searcher meet him and fill him 
in? We can’t do that. Why can’t 
we do that? Because news- 
papers don’t work that way. All 
right, then, we'll have an office 
boy waiting for him. No, I 
don’t like that. Well, we have to 
have something. Do you have 
anything better than the girl? 
No, I don’t. All right. So we 
put a little pussycat in there to 
help us out. 

The only small detail that did 
bother me was the glimpse, the 
other night, of a man in a hat 





sitting at the typewriter behind 
Andros. I started in newspapers 
at the Long Island Press in the 
early fifties, in all the years sin- 
ce, through Hearst city rooms, 
and Scripps-Howard city rooms, 
I never have seen a man weal 
a hat inside the office. 

The major thing missing in 
the show is something no 
script,camera, director or film 
editor ever will be able to show: 
how you sit in a tunnel of still- 
ness while these vague thoughts 
wander through you and then 
dissolve, how a word reveals it- 
self and then another word 
comes up and connects to it and 
then suddenly both tumble 
away and you cannot see them 
or hear them anymore and you 
are left sitting there motionless, 
with a half-hour to go, and 
there is no way to quicken the 
process, for there is nothing to 
speed. And you sit in silence 
and all around you is noise and 


- 


now there are 27 minutes left. @ 
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A MORE 
HIGHLY CLASSIFIED 
CLASSIFIED 


If you’re in communications and you 
want to speak to someone like yourself 
about a job, a book, or whatever, you 
might be interested in knowing that 
nearly half of our readers are in the 
communications field. With another 22 
per cent in professional fields. And, 13 
per cent in education. 


A word in MORE’s Classified is 
like a word to the wise. 

A word is $.50 per. With a $12.50 
minimum. Job offer rates are $.20 per 
word. With a $10.00 minimum. 

And there’s even a way to get MORE 
for less. Just pay for two insertions and 
you get a third free. 

Check or money order must 
accompany copy and be received prior 
to closing date (the first day of month 
preceding publication date). Ads 
received past deadline will run in next 
issue. All classified accepted at 
discretion of the publisher. 


MORE CLASSIFIED 
40 W. 57th, New York, N.Y. 10019 


Here is my ad. I enclose $ 
________ words. Please run my ad 
during the following months: 
Classification: 1) Jobs Offered 1) Books/Publications 
© Jobs Wanted (©) Services Offered (© Miscellaneous 


COPY: 


for 














NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 





TELEPHONE SIGNATURE 

Post office box number and telephone number count as two words each 
abbreviations and zip codes as one word each. We will also assign a MORE box 
number for an additional $1.00. 





CLASSIFIEDS 





JOBS WANTED 


PUBLICATIONS 





MORE ANNOUNCES A BUSINESS IN— 
TERNSHIP PROGRAM Are you a stu- 
dent looking for an internship program 
for credit, or a college professor looking 
for a ‘‘working experience’ for your 
more exceptional students? MORE 
Magazine is now offering a special bus- 
iness internship program in the de- 
partments: advertising, public rela- 
tions, promotion, publicity, circulation 
and other areas of publishing. Interns 
will be assigned a special project and 
be responsible for working it through to 
completion. Interns must be available 
at least two days per week (or hours 
equivalent). For appointment, write: 
MORE Box 142 (047) 





PUBLICATIONS 





DO YOU NEED Bonafide Press Cre- 
dentials? For free details write to: 
DunBar International Press Club, P.O 
Box 91762, Los Angeles, Ca 
90009 (047) 





GUIDE TO NATIONAL ALTERNATIVE 
MEDIA and activist organizations. 
Plus six month's subscription to one of 
America’s oldest alternative news- 
papers: DC Gazette, 1739 Connec- 
ticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20009. (047) 


SOUTHERN WRITER FACING 
SOUTH pays $50 for each accepted 
700-word column. A syndicated fea- 
ture in souther newspapers. Free 
writers’ guidelines. EDITORS - Free 
sample columns and _ information 

about this unique, low-cost feature. 
FACING SOUTH, P.O. Box 230, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 27514 (074) 


NUTRITION is the key to longevity, 
sexuality, well-being. New publication 
features medical news, opinion car- 
toons. Subscription: $5.00 12 issues 
quarterly. NUTRITION HEALTH RE- 
VIEW, Box 221-M, Haverford, Penn. 
19041 (047) 


CHANGE 
OF ADDRESS 





Please attach 
Mailing label here 





Name 


Please allow 6 weeks for processing 


Old Address 


Please prirtt clearly 





Address 





City 





Name 


New Address 





Address 





City 


State 


Zip 





N.Y. 11735 
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All subscription and change of address information should be addressed 
to: MORE Magazine Subscription Service, P.O. Box 955, Farmingdale, 














PUBLICATIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WHEN YOU NEED FREELANCE HELP 
list your needs in ‘‘Freelancer’s News- 
letter’’ WITHOUT CHARGE, for quali- 
fied, on-target response. Published 
twice monthly. Dept. M-1, P.O. Box 
128, Rhinebeck, NY 12572. Or call 
(914) 876-2713 (047) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INCOME TAX PREPARATION in SoHo 
special attention to journalists, photo- 
graphers and freelancers. Call Susan 
Lee (212) 925-0302 (047) 











SMALL HOTEL in Washington, D.C. for 
traveling writers. Storage available for 
belongings. Rates $16 to $56, including 
continental breakfast. Contact Tabard 
Inn, 1739 N Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 202-785-1277 (077) 





STUDENTS: Are you seeking admis- 
sion to Law or Medical School? We 
help place students in these schools 
Write Professional and Graduate Stu- 
dent Admission Service, Inc. 3110 S 
Winn Road, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
48858 (047) 











THE ONLY 
COVER-UP “MORE” 
WILL EVER 
BE INVOLVED IN. 


You can get in our 
navy and white T- shirt 
for $4.95. Just send 
check or money order 
(no cash please) with 
this coupon. Please 
allow 4-6 weeks for 
delivery. Postage, 
handling and tax are 
included. 


Pee Sees se eeeeeeseseeseseeeseoes 


Please send me 
tax included. 


To: MORE T-Shirt 
.40 West 57th Street 
New York, New York [0019 


shirts (s) at $4.95 each, 


(_] Boy’s Lg. 32-34 [) Sm. 34-36 [] Med. 38-40 
O Lg. 42-44 [ X-Lg. 46-48 





NAME 


Please Print 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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STATE 


ZIP 





April 1977 MORE51 


A WANTED 
POSTER 

















Now, you can have our poster on some 
prominent wall in your life. 


Just fill in the coupon and send us a check 
or money order for $2.95 and we’ll send 
you this 2-color 20’’ x 26’’ poster. 


To: MORE Poster 
40 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 


Please send me poster (s) at $2.95 
each, postage, handling, tax included. 





NAME Please Print 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZIP 
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THE FALCONS AREN'T 
THE ONLY LOSING TEAM 


IN ATLANTA. 


TRY CITY HALL. 


Everybody’s heard about Newark, New York, 
Baltimore, Detroit — the higher taxes, poorer 
services, boarded up schools, dirtier streets. 

It’s happening in Atlanta, too. Atlantans have 
seen four years of bickering, squabbling, 
phonyism and cronyism at City Hall. The 
score: an annual exodus of 6,300 taxpaying 
citizens. 

The Mayor’s Administrative Services 
Commissioner tried to run her own department. 
The Mayor was for her, then against her. She 
got tired of the posturing and filed suit — race 
and sex discrimination charges against the 
Mayor. Then the Mayor fired her. 

Atlanta’s dirty linen was aired on TV fora 
week. The incident is now closed. Or so the 
taxpayers hope. 


Jule Sugarman, imported by the Mayor from 
New York to “‘straighten out’ Atlanta, has left 
for Washington. The Mayor’s Environment 
and Streets Commissioner has gone, too. 

Good and bad, the players leave. And 
everybody’s penalized. 

The Mayor’s “‘save the city” reorganization 
plan was such a mess the council wouldn’t 
consider it. Atlanta homeowners taxes soar, 
while $18 million in taxes, most of it owed by 
business, go uncollected. 

Will Atlanta join New York and the other 
troubled cities in the Northeast? It could. Unless 
Atlanta can put together a winning team at 
the top. 

The Falcons have hired a new coach. It’s 
time for one at City Hall. 


American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees Local 1644, 41 Marietta Street, NW, Suite 901, Atlanta, Georgia 30303 





What do people like most 
about Lite Beer? 


e\ 


Less filling. Tastes great. 


Less filling. 
7 


~ 7 


Tastes great. Less filling. Tastes great. 
4 ‘ 4) 
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Less filling, 


Moe iliiale p Tastes great. Less filling. 


© 1976 The Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee. Wis 


You can look at Lite Beer from Miller two different ways. 
Its aless-filling beer that tastes great. Or its a great-tasting beer thats less filling. 
Either way, you're right. 


Lite Beer. Everything you always wanted in a beer. And less. 





No matter how much time 
you've got, we've got a great place 
to stay in Europe. 
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Cruising on the Vistafjord and the Sagafjord offers you the best possible way to see Europe. Because you sail 
right up to your destinations in a fabulous floating hotel. No constant unpacking. No missed reservations. 


With the Vistafjord, you fly to the ship in London on 
TWA, from our many gateway cities. Then you discover what 
a truly great ship it is. 

It was built under Norwegian registry to carry fewer 
people than other ships its size, so it S extremely spacious. 


The rooms are roomier. And the dining room can seat everyone 


at once, so you're never rushed through a meal. 
The service is also superior, because there’s one crew 


member for every two passengers. And the crew is all European, 


and all trained by us. (We've had over 65 years’ experience. ) 

What's more, there's so much to do, you won't want to 
get off in port. (There's even an elegant casino.) 

And all the ports include one of the most exciting places 
in the world. The Vistafjord. 
Fjords and Baltic 
North Cape 
Spitzbergen/North Cape 


Jun. 2 
Jun. 16 
Jun. 28 


17 Nights 
17 Nights 
19 Nights 
Iceland/Spitzbergen/ 

North Cape Jul. 16 
Baltic Aug. 4 
Fjords and Baltic Aug. 17 
Black Sea Sept. 8 
Egypt/Near East Sept. 22 


22 Nights 
17 Nights 
19 Nights 
17 Nights 
17 Nights 


As enjoyable as a Vistafjord cruise is, The Sagafjord 
offers more. More ports in Europe. And more time to enjoy 
the luxuries of cruising, as you cross the Atlantic, from 
New York or Port Everglades. 

And since you spend more time at sea, it’s even a little 
roomier. (It was built under Norwegian registry, and is large 
enough to carry twice the number of people we built it for.) 

Like the Vistafjord, its activities include top entertain- 
ment. Dancing to live music. Every type of deck sport. Recent 
films. Midnight buffet. Breakfast in bed. And a gym and sauna, 
where you can get a massage. 

Only one thing prevents us from calling this ship a once 
in a lifetime experience. Over half the Sagafjord’s passengers 
have cruised on it more than once. 


Spring Mediterranean 


and Egypt Apr. 16 41 Nights 


Scandinavia, Baltic 
and Eastern Europe 
North Cape, Fjordlands 
and Northern Europe 


May 28 32 Nights 


Jun. 30 
Aug. 2 


33 Nights 
31 Nights 


European Vacation Cruise 


Fall Mediterranean 


and Adriatic Sept. 3 38 Nights 


The Vistafjord. The Sagafjord. 
Norwegian America Line. 


Contact your travel agent or Norwegian America Line, 29 Broadway, Dept. A., New York, N.Y. 10006, (212) 422-3900. 
We'll gladly send you our literature. 





